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SERVICE 


Do you plan to change 


Your grade of paper 7} 
Your type of press rolls 


Your machine drive 


Do you contemplate the addition of new equipment or any change that will 
affect the size or strain on your felts. Any one of these may require a change 
of felt design. It is essential that the felt manufacturer know of these changes 
in advance if best results are to be obtained. 


The Kenwood organization with its years of research and practical experience 
is qualified to determine the proper type of felt to meet the exact conditions 
under which it is to be used. 


This service is at your disposal—either through our representatives or labora- 
tory—a combination that will always work to your advantage. 


KENWOOD tanned FELTS 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 
KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS, LTD., 
ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 


RODUCTY Manufacturers of Paper Makers’ Felts since 1870 
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DU PONT 


QUINOLINE YELLOW P EXTRA CONC. 


REG. U.s. PAT.OFF- 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilming » Deli e 
SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N.C., 
Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Providence, R. I., and San Francisco, Calif. 
Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries 
Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Beaver Hall Bldg., 
Montreal, 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


possesses good fastness to light 


This du Pont fast-to-light yellow is worthy of investigation. 
Du Pont Quinoline Yellow P Extra Cone. is a pure bright shade 
and is used as a self color and in combination with other colors 
to produce many current bond shades. Write for samples and 
more particulars. 

Our Technical Service Department is always available to 


help with your dyestuffs problems. 
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COLOR PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 


efficiently—accurately—economically 


TECHNICALLY trained representatives 
at your disposal. 
Current dyestuffs stocked 


at all branches 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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40% More Cushion Wear 


Old-Fashioned 
Hard Rubber Base 
Roll gives 5/3” of 
Cushion Wear 


F YOU are still buying the old-fashioned hard- 
rubber-base roll—with a rubber cover one inch 
thick—you are getting only three-quarters of an inch 
of useful cushion rubber. The other quarter of an inch 
is hard rubber base which has no cushioning proper- 
ties. It is there only as a binder to hold the outer 
layer of cushion rubber to the metal base, represents 
just that much cushion waste. For about the same 
price in cash you can eliminate this waste and buy 
100% useful rubber cushion clear to the core. 


The Vulcalock Roll was made possible by the exclu- 
sive Vulcalock process, developed by Goodrich, for 
attaching soft rubber to metal with an adhesion of 500 
pounds per square inch, practically an integral union. 


But that is only half the story. The Vulcalock Roll 


Goodrich 

Vulcalock Roll gives 
7/3" of Cushion Wear 
which is 40% more 


not only gives you 25% more cushion, but it actually 
gives you 40% more cushion wear. Sharpen your pencil 
and figure it out for yourself. 


You know by experience that only about 5” of the 
old-fashioned hard-rubber-base roll can be utilized— 
down to within \” of the hard rubber base— 
before it is necessary to re-cover the roll. In the case 
of the Vulcalock Roll, however, you can utilize %” 
of the rubber cushion before re-covering becomes 
necessary. Because 1" is 40% more than 5” you can 
count on 40% more cushion wear from the Vulcalock 
Roll. Why put up with less? 


Write for full particulars to. . . The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


ROLL COVERINGS — BELTING —HOSE— MISCELLANEOUS RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Goodrich + <-« 


Vulcalock Caper Mill Oectls 
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Government Against Concerted Price Action 


General Johnson, Industrial Recovery Administrator, Expresses Disapproval of Some Indica- 
tions for Concerted Action on Prices—Intimates That This Is Due to Poor Legal Advice 
—Hopes Shortly To Attend To Matter cf Speculative Buying and a Possible 
Piling Up of Stocks at Present Low Wages 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., July 12, 1933.—General Hugh S. 
Johnson, Industrial Recovery Administrator stated at a 
recent press conference that reports are reaching him of 
indications on the part of some industries for concerted ac- 
tion on prices. This, he believes, is due to poor legal advice. 
He indicated that this is what Attorney General Cummings 
had reference to last week when he said that the Sherman 
anti-trust laws are still on the statute books. 

General Johnson said that there is probably a wholesale 
accummulation of codes in various industries and they are 
holding them back perhaps on account of better business 
conditions and perhaps to see what the other fellow is do- 
ing. He said that he now has 52 small codes but they are 
only from segments of various industries. The new codes, 
he said, will control the piling up of unmanageable surpluses 
in various industries. He admitted that there is probably 
some speculative buying and a possible piling up of stocks 
with the present low wages. This is one of the things that 
the Administration hopes to attend to shortly. 

Announcement has been made of the appointment of Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., vice president of the General Motors 
Corporation as liaison officer for the National Recovery 
Administration. He will maintain his offices in this city 
and devote all of his time to assist the Administration. 

Donald R. Richberg, general counsel for General John- 
son’s organization stated that “we are not trying to estab- 
lish public management of private business, We are not 
trying to fix prices or wages by governmental order, We 
are not trying to unionize labor by federal command.” 


Counsel Outlines Recovery Program 


More than 1,200 members and guests attended a luncheon 
of the Merchants’ Association of New York at the Hotel 
Astor last Thursday. Louis K. Comstock, president of the 
association, made an efficient chairman. The principal 
speakers were Donald R. Richberg, counsel of the National 
Recovery Administration and Henry I. Harriman, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

In an address which he declared was an approved state- 
ment of the Administration’s policy, Mr. Richberg warned 
the business men of the United States that “unless industry 


is sufficiently socialized by its private owners and managers 
so that great essential industries are operated under public 
obligations appropriate to the public interest in them—the 
advance of political control over private industry is inevi- 
table.” 

“If,” he said, “the program is not rolling forward within 
the next sixty days because of holding back (by business 
men), they will be indicted as incompetent by the suffering 
millions who are now giving to industrial leadership one 
more chance—perhaps the last—to justify its authority. 

“There is no choice presented to American business be- 
tween intelligently planned and controlled industrial rela- 
tions and a return to the gold-plated anarchy that masquer- 
aded as ‘rugged individualism,’ ” 

“There is only the choice presented between private and 
public election of the directors of industry. If the privately 
elected boards of directors and the privately chosen man- 
agers of industry undertake their task and fulfill their re- 
sponsibility they: will end all talk of dictatorships and gov- 
ernmental control of business. But if they hold back and 
waste these precious hours, if they take counsel with preju- 
dice and doubt, if they fumble their great opportunity, they 
may suddenly find that it has gone forever.” 


Mountain Mill To Reopen 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Lee, Mass., July 2, 1933——The Mountain Mill will be 
opened for the manufacture of glassine paper Wednesday 
with 35 men reporting for work. For the past several 
weeks the concern which purchased the mill has had a 
force of 60 men at work cleaning the plant, reconstructing 
machinery, and making an addition to the finishing room. 

The task has been a tremendous one. Machinery has 
been taken down, repaired and replaced on floors that 
have been repaired throughout the plant. The men that 
have been hired are for the most part residents of this 
town. More may be employed later. The unemployed 
situation will be somewhat relieved when the mill begins 
operation next week. 

Manager William A. Herron states that the mill will 
turn out five tons of glassine paper each day according to 
the present plans. 
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Pennsylvania Paper Mills Speed Operations 


Tyrone Plant of West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Working Full Time, Day and Night—Holly 
Glen Paper Mills of Eaton-Dikeman Co. Increase Production and Employment 50 Per 
Cent—Roaring Springs Plants Operating on Full Time Schedules 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 10, 1933—Reports from 
throughout the State indicate that activity is general in 
the paper industry. In the Tyrone district, the West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company is reported as working 
full time day and night. The Eaton-Dikeman Company, 
operators of the Holly Glen Paper Mills at Mount Holly 
Springs, reports through E. W. Dodd, superintendent, the 
increase in production and in employment of fifty per 
cent. The company’s plant was removed from Lee, Mass. 
The Curtis & Brother Paper Company, specializing in 
bond papers, reports through C. W. Berl, treasurer, an 
increase during the month of thirty per cent. He said: 
“February, March and April were the worst months in the 
history of our business, but May and each succeeding 
month have shown considerable improvement.” In 
Roaring Springs, the two paper mills and book-making 
plants are working full time. 

What many regarded as a crucial test of basic conditions 
in the paper industry was experienced during the week 
with results of a most highly satisfactory character to 
those much interested. It will be recalled that because of 
the close-down of local mills for virtually a half week, 
ii was regarded as possible that their demand for raw 
material might fall off. As a matter of fact, experience 
of last week showed not the slightest evidence of decline 
on the part of the mills to take virtually everything that 
was offered, but instead an eagerness to secure stock that 
completely dispelled from the market any price haggling. 

Of course, it is true that the succession of holidays was 
also observed by many of the producers of stock—the 
printers, publishers, department stores, large office build- 
ings and big corporations—but the effects have hardly 
been felt in the paper stock market. At the week end, all 
supplies were being taken up by mills just as fast as the 
packers could ship them, and so the market is entirely 
cleaned up of this class of stock, despite the possibility of 
still further advances not being of a character permitting 
of a profitable storage in anticipation of an increase. 
Prices are firmly maintained all along the line, and in 
nearly every case, at outside figures. 


Advance of Book Stock 


But far more pleasing than this steadiness of mill buy- 
ing was the advance during the past week of book stock; 
it not only reached but it exceeded a cent a pound. What 
dollar wheat is to the farmer, dollar a hundred book stock 
is to the packers. Mill demand both from one local con- 
sumer and from much larger ones up-State along the 
Susquehanna has been so great that a number of sales 
around $25.00 a ton have been reported. None of this 
stock is now available at less than $22. a ton, and most of 
it is going at the higher figure. Paper jobbers report that 
the advance of $5.00 a ton on book stock has been met by 
consumers without particular opposition. In fact, in these 
days of a rising commodity market, sales are much more 
easily made at the higher figures now maintaining, than 
previously when prices were much lower. Consumers are 
laying in stocks to a larger amount each week in anticipa- 
tion of still higher prices, which in trade circles is re- 
garded as inevitable. 


When the Paper Trade Association of Philadelphia 
meets on Wednesday of this week, it will not only be in 
the spirit of rejoicing over what has been accomplished 
but of enthusiasm for what seems to be ahead. With the 
acquisition a week ago of nine additional firms in the 
Coarse Paper Division—making its organized ranks now 
at least 99 per cent. representative—the Fine Paper Divi- 
sion is girding its loins for a similar accomplishment. 
Little remains to be done to attain the desired result, for 
there remain but two firms of importance in the fine paper 
tield who are not yet members of the association. As a 
matter of fact a representative of one of these firms is 
already in active co-operation with the association and is 
a member of an important committee, while the head of 
the other firm, absent in Europe, is regarded as a prob- 
able prospect for membership. 

The matter of particular importance to be discussed at 
the meeting of the association is the report of the special 
committee, headed by George Weaver, of the Garrett- 
Buchanan Company, with whom there is associated 
William Wilcox of Wilcox-Walter Furlong Paper Com- 
pany, and Thomas Hare, of the Atlantic Paper Company, 
which for some weeks has been considering the question 
of freight equalization. This subject is one at this time 
of purely local concern, but it is hoped at the meeting to 
secure such a consensus of opinion of the Philadelphia 
trade as will enable the committee to open negotiations with 
sister organizations, particularly in Baltimore and in New 
York. The purpose of the committee is to have adopted 
such a schedule of freight charges for out-of-town ship- 
ments to cities and towns also reached by the Baltimore 
and New York dealers as will establish a parity for all 
concerned. There have been long existing evils in this 
freight situation, and Chairman Weaver is hopeful that 
a plan equitable to paper dealers in the three large centers 
mentioned will be worked out. 


Paper and Cordage Men to Meet 


Although the Paper and Cordage Association of Phila- 
delphia customarily dispenses with its meetings during the 
summer months, developments in the industry have been 
so numerous that a special meeting has been called for 
Friday, July 21, and to it has been extended an invitation 
to all members of the Paper Trade Association. Fred. I. 
Brower, chairman of the membership committee, says that 
reports received by him from members show that they 
have all enjoyed an expansion of business wholly un- 
affected by seasonal influences; that the usual summer lull 
is nowhere in evidence and that the sustained strength of 
the upswing has passed boldly beyond even the most 
sanguine expectations. 


News of the Trade 


The expansion of the Twine Department of the D. L. 
Ward Company is announced. There has just been added 
to its sales organization, J. Howard Bancroft, for many 
years associated with C. Moore, a leading exclusive twine 
house in this city. 

There was announced during. the week that bankruptcy 
of James W. Hunt and Edward H. Clement trading as the 
Philadelphia Paper Company, 231. South Front street. 
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Mosinee Paper Mills Operating at Capacity 


With Volume of Orders Gradually Increasing, Company Is Running Behind Schedule—Plans 
for Reorganization of Financial Structure Adopted—General Manager Norman S. Stone 
Elected to Board of Directors, to Follow His Father 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

App_LeTon, Wis., July 10, 1933.—Reports submitted to 
stockholders of the Mosinee Paper Mills Company, Mosi- 
nee, Wis., at the annual meeting held last week at Wausau, 
Wis., conveyed the information that the mills are now run- 
ning at capacity, with 331 employees on the payroll. More 
orders are on the books than a month ago and the company 
is now behind schedule in filling them. 

Plans for reorganization of the financial structure of the 
company were presented and adopted but the details have 
not been announced. These recommendations were made 
after the former plan of consolidation with the Tomahawk 
Kraft Paper Company were abandoned. The reorganiza- 
tion will materially benefit the stockholders, it is said. 

Norman §S. Stone, general manager, was elected to the 
board of directors to take the place of his father, Fowler 
P. Stone, who died a week ago. The board now consists of 
A. P. Woodson, president; John F. Ross and George L. 
Ruder, vice-presidents; Norman S. Stone, secretary; A. L. 
Kreutzer, treasurer, and Karl Mathie, J. D. Mylrea, H. L. 
Dessert and H. M. Thompson. W. H. Knoedler was 
elected assistant secretary and treasurer by the board. 


Swedish Sulphite Pulp for Marathon 


Shipment of Swedish sulphite pulp by boat will be started 
by the Marathon Paper Mills Company early in August. 
About 5,500 tons will be shipped in for the mill at Ashland, 
Wis., according to B. H. Metternich, mill manager. Bales 
will be reloaded from Swedish vessels at Montreal and 
brought to the Ashland port on lake boats. The first cargo 
will be about 2,200 tons. The company expects to import 
6,500 tons in 1934. Renovation of the bleaching plant is 
under way in readiness for the incoming pulp. This is the 
first time the company has received direct boat shipments. 

Work of Forest Products Laboratory 

A recent survey of patents granted the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., covering a 
22-year period, indicates that savings of millions of dollars 
have been made to the paper and other wood using indus- 
tries by the inventions placed at the disposal of the public. 
Patents average about one every three months, and are is- 
sued to safeguard the public from individuals who might 
otherwise patent ideas worked out at the government’s ex- 
pense. 

One example is the patented process of treating pulp 
wood with mild chemicals, resulting in double the yield of 
pulp over other pulping processes. The discovery permitted 
certain wood species, formerly of no pulping value, to be 
made directly, without bleaching, into cheap print and con- 
tainer paper. The process extended the life of pulp mills 
where they already existed, according to a statement from 
the laboratory, and materially aided in establishing the in- 
dustry in new regions. The rod mill, now used by many 
paper mills for disintegrating and refining wood fibers, is 
another patent that has been of great value. Other inven- 
tions include apparatus for testing fiber board, fireproofing 
of fibrous materials, cellulose production, and control of 
humidity. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Bond Payment Deferred 


Payment of $225,000 first mortgage bonds maturing 
Tuly 1, 1933 by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 


Nekoosa, Wis., has been deferred and the obligation prob- 
ably will be met later in the year. The company issued $3,- 
500,000 of first mortgage bonds at 5 per cent in 1928, with 
payments aggregating $862,000 to date. The letter issued to 
bondholders stated the situation as follows: 

“Our directors have deemed it expedient not to pay the 
principal now maturing. This company has been operating 
at a loss for the last two years with a subsequent reduction 
in working capital. We are in agreement with our bankers 
to the effect that it would be to the best interest of the 
bondholders not to deplete our working capital further at 
this time. 

“In spite of the company’s losses the last two years, the 
current assets, exclusive of maturing bonds, are almost two 
for one and the real estate and three improved water powers 
under the mortgage are worth, in our opinion, many times 
the bonds outstanding. There has been a sharp upturn in 
our paper shipments and our three pulp mills are now 
operating at substantially full capacity, with the result we 
are rapidly improving our liquid position. Assuming the 
present operating conditions continue for a few months, 
we believe that it will be possible to pay the entire amount 
before the end of the present year.” 

Interest is being paid on first mortgage bonds as usual. 


News of the Industry 


Two concerns at Milwaukee, Wis., using paper scrap for 
pulp novelties and toys are finding business brisk. The 
Pulp Reproduction Company has a big demand for cats, 
owls, pumpkin lanterns and other novelties for fall deliv- 
ery for Hallowe’en, and work has been started also on 
Christmas and Easter novelties. Millions of pieces are be- 
ing sold through variety and chain stores and carnivals. 
The Pulprocess Company, operating in the molded pulp 
field also, is confining its production largely to vases, 
flower boxes, insulating covers for milk bottles, and patent 
minnow buckets. 

Residents of the Wisconsin River Valley are giving their 
support to the Wisconsin Valley Improvement Company 
in its attempt to bring about reconsideration by the Wiscon- 
sin senate of the bill it killed about a week ago. The 
measure would have permitted construction amounting to 
$5,000,000 to control waters of the Wisconsin river and 
assure an adequate supply all year around. Two vast reser- 
voirs were to have been built on the Big and Little Eau 
Pleine rivers, and a big hydro-electric power plant and 
dam were to be built at Knowlton. 

Organizations of the workers in mills of the Thilmany 
Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis., has been under 
consideration at meetings of some of the employees. Archie 
Hook, organizer for the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, has been in the city con- 
ducting the campaign. It was announced last week that 
organization had been effected and that election of officers 
would take place at the next meeting. 

Enlargement of the finishing room is to be started this 
week at the Badger Paper Mills, Inc., Peshtigo, Wis. A 
fireproof addition 120 by 140 feet in size is to be erected. 
Further extensions are contemplated later. Volume of pro- 
duction has been growing consistently and more operating 
space has been needed badly. 
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Reorganization of Price Bros. & Co. Near 


Bondholders’ Protective Committee Engaged in Considering Offers of Several Powerful Groups 
—Interests Headed by R. O. Sweezey Would Put About Three Million Dollars New Cap- 


ital Into Enterprise—Duke-Price Power Co. Also Interested 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., July 10, 1933.—That the great paper 
and lumber manufacturing concern of Price Brothers & 
Co. will shortly undergo complete reorganization under 
the direction of a powerful and capable syndicate is news 
which this week has brought a ray of sunchine into in- 
dustrial and financial circles here. The Bondholders’ 
Protective Committee has been busily engaged in examin- 
ing and considering the offers of several powerful groups, 
and prospects are reported to be that a definite decision 
will shortly be announced. 

While nothing official is being given out, it is said that 
consideration has narrowed down to the offers of two 
groups—one headed by R. O. Sweezey and the other by 
the Duke-Price Power Company. The Sweezey syndicate 
is reported to include some 25 prominent Canadians, in- 
cluding J. W. McConnell, a director of the Bank of 
Montreal who figures large in local financial history, and 
Harry Oakes, of the Lake Shore Gold Mines. The Duke- 
Price Power Company is backed by Andrew Mellon and 
the Aluminum Company interests. The Duke-Price Com- 
pany is interested in Price Bros. because of a contract to 
supply the latter with 100,000 h.p., which meant a revenue 
of some $800,000 a year in American funds. There is 
some doubt as to whether this contract holds good with 
Price Bros. in liquidation, and a legal ruling is expected 
in the matter. Meanwhile, with the Riverbend mill closed 
down, and operations concentrated at Kenogami, no power 
is being taken from the Duke-Price Company. 

The Sweezey group, it is said, will put approximately 
$3,000,000 of new capital in the enterprise, the members 
having agreed to underwrite the full amount. It is further 
said the scheme calls for the extension of certain privileges 
to the holders of the present preferred stock. It is 
rumored, regarding the Duke-Price plan that it will offer 
Price Bros. & Co. bondholders $25 in cash, $25 in Duke- 
Price bonds, and the balance in capital stock of a new 
company, for each $100 bond. It is even said that the 
offer may be as high as $25 in cash and $50 in Duke-Price 
bonds. 

New Market for N. S. Paper 


From Liverpool, N. S., it is reported that the Mersey 
Paper Company has secured a contract for supply of news 
print in Havana, Cuba, which establishes a new market 
and will ensure the mill continuing at capacity operations. 
The plant was originally designed for the production of 
240 tons of news print daily and it is now reported to 
be producing in the neighborhood of 300 tons daily. 


The New Zealand Market 

C. M. Croft, Canadian Trade Commissioner in New 
Zealand, reports that the imports of paper from Canada 
into that country in the first three months of the present 
year amounted to £95,266, an increase of £23,784 as 
compared with the imports for the corresponding period 
of 1932. He adds: “News print was the largest item here 
and was, in fact, the largest for the quarter, the value 
being £77,090 (£51,360); news print is purchased by 
tender, and one Canadian firm who had previously not 
entered this market were successful in securing a fairly 


large order, a substantial portion of which was sent by 
chartered steamer, thus accounting for the increase noted. 
Printing paper, other than news print, amounted to £1,082 
(£1,339); wrapping paper was valued at £6,115 
(£2,419). The other items included were: card board, 
paste board, and strawboard, £4,692 (£4,222); paper 
hangings, £2,085 ( £1,084); paper for use in manufac- 
ture, £1,584 (£128); writing paper, £792 ( £1,488) ; 
and other kinds of paper, £1,826 (£1,371). No imports 
of fruit-wrapping paper were recorded for the quarter; 
during the 1932 period the value was £8,071. The figures 
in brackets show the imports in the corresponding period 
of 1932. 


General Fibre Box Co. Advances Wages 


West SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 10, 1933.—Because of 
an increase in the volume of its business and an improve- 
ment in the price it is obtaining for its products, the General 
Fibre Box Company of this city, on July 1 put into effect 
a ten per cent increase on all salaries and wages now in 
force, until further notice. Clarence J. Schoo, president 
of the company, in announcing the increase, said: 

“It is our opinion that if all employers and manufactur- 
ers, who are enjoying an improvement in prices or volume 
of business or both, will recognize the importance of taking 
such reasonable steps as may be consistent with existing 
circumstances to further the purchasing power of their em- 
ployees instead of waiting for a complete working out of 
the details of the National Industrial. Recovery Act, the 
plan will have a better chance to be successful. 

“We do not know what the future will bring and we see 
many possibilities of difficulties under the new National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Some of these changes may 
cause us to do things radically different than we are now 
doing them, but the only way the “New Deal” can be made 
effective is by quickly placing greater purchasing power in 
the hands of the employed and getting new people em- 
ployed. Just as soon as a code is accepted for our industry, 
we shall take such steps as will be necessary to revise our 
standards of working hours to conform thereto.” 


Outlook Bright for Fraser Companies 


MonTRrEAL, Que., June 12, 1933—From St. John, N. B., 
it is reported that Donald Fraser, in a statement to the local 
press, was optimistic as to the operation of the Fraser Com- 
panies this season, adding that more of the mills will be run 
this year and that a start has already been made at Fred- 
ericton. 

The plant at Plaster Rock, N. B., has been operating 
since May and the mills at Cabona, P.Q., are about ready 
whilst the shingle and log lumber mills at Campbellton are 
being put into condition. The mill at Newcastle will not be 
operated this season. 

Last year the Fredericton and Campbellton mills were 
not in operation. Mills in operation, Mr. Fraser said, will 
employ about the usual number of hands adding that orders 
are coming in well for lumber products and for pulp and 
paper also. In pulp and paper the Edmundston and Cam- 
bellton plants will operate to some extent this season. 
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Chicago Paper Market Exhibits Upward Trend 


Position of Book Paper Improves, While Other Grades of Fine Paper Accumulate Strength— 
Sulphite Bond Displays Encouraging Firmness—Moderate Demand Experienced for 
Ground Wood Papers—News Print Situation More Encouraging 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., July 8, 1933.—Despite the nearly half 
week of holiday, the Chicago paper market continued to 
boil upward during the period. The only outstanding ad- 
vance recorded, according to reports, was in the book mar- 
ket where splendid progress was made. However, other 
grades held gains and accumulated strength as buyers, 
noting the firmness, continued to enter the market. 

As noted above, book papers improved their position 
during the week. Sulphite bonds quietly collected gains 
and exhibited an encouraging firmness. Ground woods 
were reported in continued fair demand, mills exhibiting 
more activity than in many, many months passed. The 
news print situation also seemed more encouraging to 
Chicago executives as general business improvement was 
taken as a certain sign of better days ahead. Fine papers 
in general responded to a nationwide pick-up, buyers at 
last going in for quantity orders to replenish very low 
stocks. The kraft market continued good, certain grades 
of coarse paper showing decided strength. Waste papers 
made slight advances. 


Waste Material Dealers To Meet 


The National Association of Waste Material Dealers is 
to hold its annual meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
August 7,8 and 9. The meeting, originally scheduled for 
early last Spring, was postponed because of the bank holi- 
day and market uncertainty. Now, with the provisions of 
the Industrial Recovery Act foremost, the session will be 
held and attendance probably more than doubled because 
of the change in dates. At least that is the forecast of 
George Birkenstein, of S. Birkenstein & Sons, president of 
the association, who states that the entire three day session 
will be given over to a discussion of the provisions of the 
Act and to ways and means of re-organizing the National 
Association to meet the requirements specified by the Ad- 
ministration. 

Waste material dealers are now being advised of 
temporary plans by Charles M. Haskins, managing secre- 
tary of the association. Waste paper dealers will hold an 
important part on the program and J. V. Spachner, vice- 
president of the association, will assist in developing this 
part of the arrangements. A meeting of the cotton rag 
division, scheduled for the morning of August 9, is ex- 
pected to attract considerable attention. H. R. Knott, 
president of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper In- 
dustry and sales executive in this territory for the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, is expected to be one of the 
speakers on the program. As in the past, perhaps the peak 
of the session will be the annual banquet of the Waste 
Material Association, held on the evening of August 8. 
At that time an outstanding authority on the national in- 
dustrial recovery act will address the entire group, accord- 
ing to present plans, 


House of Paper Attracts 


The Paper Foundation, Inc., paper’s medium of repre- 
sentation at the Century of Progress Exposition, is still 
accepting space in the commodious and well placed indi- 
vidual advertising exhibits, according to Phil Howard, 
general manager of the Foundation. The Foundation now 


has some splendid and sound arguments to present to ad- 
vertising products inasmuch as more than 8000 people a 
day have visited the House of Paper; the paper making 
machine; the individual exhibits and the old time machine 
over in the General Exhibits building along the lake front. 
Choice space is still available at reasonable and inviting 
rates. Meanwhile those in charge of the exhibit have been 
swamped with inquiries from curious minded people, many 
of whom had the idea that the finished paper product 
simply grew. More than 50,000 have signed the giant 
sized roster petitioning the Government to reduce the 
postage rate. Far more than that have learned of the 
uses of paper and have taken the opportunity to closely 
examine each individual exhibit. Plans are continuing for 
Paper Day, which is to be held on September 1. With the 
cooperation of the Century of Progress authorities, in- 
cluding an alert publicity department, the Foundation plans 
to get the world’s attention centered on paper during that 
day. Meanwhile the four peak months of the Exposition 
are just ahead—offering remarkable exhibit opportunities 
to those who are not yet represented. 


Sales Tax Provisions Puzzle 


Chicago paper jobbers are still puzzled over the pro- 
visions of the new 2 per cent state sales tax and over just 
what constitutes an “ultimate consumer”. Some encour- 
agement was taken from a ru‘e in the recently issued reg- 
ulations covering the sale of containers. The rule reads 
as follows: “Whenever a person is engaged in the business 
of selling bags, barrels, bottles, boxes, cartons, kegs, sacks 
or other containers, shall sell said containers to a purchaser 
for his use in connection with a service or in connection 
with a sale by such purchaser of other tangible personal 
property, the sale thereof shall be deemed a sale at retail. 
If, however, the purchaser, in making the sale of such 
other tangible personal property, shall make an extra 
charge for such containers, either as a separate item or as 
a part of the sale price of his tangible personal property, 
the person so selling such other tangible personal property 
shall be deemed to be the seller at retail of such con- 
tainers.” The Chicago Paper Association has reported 
that its members will disregard the tax, believing that they 
are not retailers but that the products they sell are for 
resale purposes. 

News of the Trade 


Paper executives who are in Chicago either for the 
Century of Progress Exposition or on business, are avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity to visit two exhibitions 
at the Lakeside Press. The first is an international ex- 
hibition of contemporary fine printing and the second is an 
exhibit of work done at Lakeside. Printed specimens from 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland are included. 

A timely mailing piece has just been issued in the 
Chicago territory by the S, D. Warren Company calling 
attention to the problem of salesmen in meeting the new 
balanced budget requirements of business and pointing out 
the need of up-to-date catalogs, bulletins and folders to 
provide the salesmen with the ammunition to do the job 
right. 
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‘Demand for Paper Fairly Active In Boston 


Purchasers of Various Standard Grades of Paper Apparently Covering for Future Require- 
ments While Obtainable at Current Levels—Advanced Book Paper Prices Well Main- 
tained—Sulphite Printing Paper Firm—Wrapping Paper Moving Freely 


gs [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 10, 1933—With no seasonal decline, 
the situation in the Boston wholesale paper market was 
generally favorable last week, Business was fairly good, al- 
though in some quarters, at least, rather slower than that of 
the previous week. Some mills were closed from Friday of 
the week before until Wednesday, as the Fourth fell on 
Tuesday. Buyers of paper are apparently covering for 
future requirements while the merchandise is obtainable at 
current levels. Values continued to tend higher, with book 
papers selling at new prices effective July 1. Printing paper 
merchants are purchasing in larger amounts, but are buy- 
ing, perhaps, more than they use. Further advances are 
expected in sulphite printing paper. 

The demand for wrapping paper was satisfactory, with 
prices firm. Some-reported a very good business in kraft. 
The call for summer specialties, such as paper cups, nap- 
kins, plates, forks, spoons and towels was lively. 

Box board was in very strong demand, prices remaining 
firm at the same levels. 


Paper Stock Steady and Strong 


A highlight of the paper stock market is the exportation 
to England of old magazines for reading purposes. One 
Boston concern is exporting a considerable quantity of old 
magazines which are in readable condition. Selected from 
waste paper, they can be easily shipped across to other coun- 
tries owing to the drop in the value of the dollar. One large 


lot has just been sent over. Two more large shipments are * 


to be made, another boat sailing within a few days. The 
magazines bring various prices. Paper stock generally con- 
tinues steady and strong, although there is such a plethora 
of mixed papers that one mill has reduced prices $1 a ton. 
A reduction in mixed papers was rumored a week ago, as 
reported in these columns. There is a decided contrast, 
however, to conditions which prevailed some weeks ago, 
when department stores were paying to have their waste 
papers removed, but now are selling them. The majority of 
grades of old papers advanced during the week. In shav- 
ings, No. 1 soft white, No. 1 mixed and No. 2 mixed have 
risen materially. Substantial advances have been made in 
many grades of bagging. Foreign manila rope has risen 
from a former price of 2.25 to 2.75, although domestic 
manila rope remains steady at 2.50. In new domestic rags, 
shirt cuttings feature the advance, with new light prints 
rising to .02 @ .02%4, compared with a former price of 
01%; new white No. 1 to .05% @ .06, against a former 
flat .0514, and washable to .02%4, against .01%. Roofing 
stock continues firm. All grades of foreign rags appreciated 
in value, with dark cottons going up to 1.00 @ 1.10 against 
85 @ 1.00; new white shirt cuttings to .05 @ .06, against 
.04% @ .05, Dutch blues to 2.00 @ 2.50 against 1.50 @ 
1.75, new checks and blues to 2.50 @ 3.00 against 2.25 
@ 2.50, old fustians to 1.25 @ 1.55 against a flat 1.15, and 
old linsey garments to 1.05 @ 1.25 against .90 @ 1.05. 


Hardwick Mills Sold 


George Alpert and Carl F. Woods of Boston and George 
W. Wheelwright of Lancaster, receivers of the George W. 
Wheelwright Paper Company, were authorized Thursday 
by Judge Stanley E. Qua; of the Suffolk Superior Court, 
to accept a bid of $30,500 cash for the purchase of the com- 


pany’s mill and tenements in Hardwick, Mass., and its 
water rights in New Braintree, from Morris Guilden, of 
Worcester. A deposit of $1,000 accompanied the bid. Pay- 
ment of taxes due on the property is to be adjusted as of 
April 1, 1933. Taxes previous to April have been settled 
by the receivers. Judge Qua opened three bids which were 
made. 

It is understood that Mr. Guilden is a paper manufac- 
turer and that he will operate the mill. 

J. M. Connors, of Philadelphia, former vice-president of 
the Philadelphia Paper Manufacturing Company, made a 
bid of $21,500. Mr. Connors had previously bid $18,000. 

C. H. Martin, of Springfield, Mass., submitted four al- 
ternative bids, ranging from $20,500 to $30,200. Mr. Mar- 
tin was understood to be acting with M. A. Brown, of Bos- 
ton, who was also a previous bidder. 


News of the Trade 


Announcement of the taking on of the Nibroc line of 
papers, manufactured by the Brown Company, of Portland, 
Me., was made to the sales force of the Storrs & Bement 
Company at a meeting held at the office of the latter com- 
pany Friday evening. Jamie Steppe of the Brown Com- 
pany, the principal speaker, introduced the papers. D. P. 
Brown, of the Brown Company, was another speaker. The 
Storrs & Bement Company will stock and be the sole dis- 
tributor in New England of the following grades made by 
the Brown Company: Wytek Bond Finish, Wytek Ledger, 
Wytek Posting Ledger, Wytek Offset, Wytek Book, Dura- 
cel Cover, Wytek Cover, Wytek Mill Bristol, Wytek Post- 
card, Nibroc Index, Duracel Mill Bristol, Duracel Postcard, 
Flintag Mill Bristol and Flintag Postcard. 

At a dinner and conference at the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce Friday evening, papers made by the Dill & Col- 
lins Company, Philadelphia, were discussed before the 
executives and sales staff of John Carter & Co., Inc., of 
Boston and Hartford, by Sales Manager Clifford Pinkham, 
Advertising Manager Kort Kamp, and Robert Finlay, of 
the Philadelphia concern. 

John Carter & Co., Inc., has sent the following announce- 
ment to the trade, under the heading of “A Word of Coun- 
sel :” 


“The enactment into law of the ‘National Industrial Re- 
covery Act’ undoubtedly means changes in the methods of 
merchandising in the paper industry. Just what these 
changes will be no one yet knows. Certain regulations have 
already been put into effect by the manufacturers of book 
papers and many mills in other grades have withdrawn 
prices. The Coordinator of the paper industry advises that 
all sales be made at price prevailing when shipment is 
made. 

“We remind our customers that all printed and previously 
quoted prices are subject to change without notice and we 
urge you to consult with us before making large commit- 
ments. We shall issue new price lists when conditions war- 
rant,” 

Bids were opened Wednesday by the City of Boston for 
the purchase of approximately two carloads of old books. 
The bids were as follows: D, DeStefano Company, 73 cents 


per 100; P. H. Graham & Sons, 52% cents; Alec Ford, 48 
cents; Great Eastern Packing and Paper Stock, 48 cents; 
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Paper fKield AND HEAT RESISTING 


PIPE AND TUBES 


S= now to cut down the toll of corrosion that eats heavily into 
paper-making profits every year. It is an unwarranted drag that 
need no longer be endured. NATIONAL U S S Stainless and Heat 
Resisting Pipe and Tubes effect great economies by their much long- 
er useful life. 


Extraordinary resistance to-corrosion, and other effects of acids, 
maximum strength at high temperatures, superior ductility, uniform- 
ity in structure and in all essential properties, are assured to the 
user of these widely adaptable seamless tubes of chromium and 
chromium-nickel alloys. In pulp-making machinery and other paper 
manufacturing equipment they will afford both durability and econ- 
omy never before experienced. 


“NATIONAL” engineers and metallurgists will gladly aid in deter- 
mining the most effective application of these alloys for any particular 
service requirement. Ask for booklet, “NATIONAL U S S Stainless 
and Heat Resisting Pipe and Tubes”. 


USS 18-8 CHROME-NICKEL—U S S 17 CHROMIUM 
U S S 12 CHROMIUM 


Visit the exhibits of the Subsidiary Manufacturing Companies U S S Chromium-Nickel Alloy 
of United States Steel Corporation, in the GENERAL EXuteits d Steels are produced under the 
Buitpinc—A Century OF Procress Exposition, Chicago. Sah licenses of the Chemical Foundation, 

dnc., New York, and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
Frick Building, Pittshurgh, Pa. 
lial SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CO 
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jz J. Graham Paper Company, 45 cents Castle Junk Com- 
pany, 43 cents; Braver & Healey Company, 31 cents. 

Edward W. Calkins, for a great many years superintend- 
ent of the Southgate Press, recently became a member of 
the sales staff of the Pratt Paper Company. 

Harry E. Ellis, merchandise manager of the coarse paper 
department of Carter, Rice & Co., Corp., is at his summer 
residence, Harwich, Mass., for two weeks. 

The Harry M, Cranmer Company, dealer in box papers, 
is sending to the trade samples of Scotch plaids and new 
design process papers, Colopeb, Multi-Mesh and other 
lines. y 

The third in the series of educational series of fine paper 
meetings will be held by the Andrews Paper Company Fri- 
day evening, when George Stanbridge will preside in con- 
nection with papers manufactured by the Champion Coated 
Paper Company, of Hamilton, Ohio. 

The divisional directors of the newly organized New 
England Paper Box Manufacturers Association will im- 
mediately start a movement to inform all makers of paper 
boxes as to what took place when the association was 
founded. 

Herbert G. Johnson, formerly assistant comptroller of 
Bird & Son and now in the sales division of that company, 
has been named comptroller of Amherst College, according 
to an announcement by the treasurer of the college, Charles 
A. Andrews. He succeeds Harry W. Kidder, who died at 
Amherst last April. Mr. Johnson, who has been a member 
of the Norwood finance commission for three years, was 
graduated from Ambherst in 1916. His residence is at 31 
Marion avenue, Norwood. He will take over his new duties 
at once. 

Henry S. Dennison, president of the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, Framingham, Mass., is on the program of 
evening lectures to be given before members of the Welles- 
ley Summer Institute for Social Progress at Wellesley Col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass. 


George H. Mead Honored 


Dayton, Ohio, July 10, 1933—George H. Mead, presi- 
dent of the Mead Corporation, of this city, was named a 
member of the committee on long range economic planning, 
last Thursday, by Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Mead has demonstrated his ability as an organizer 
and industrial leader. Starting in his grandfather’s mil!s 
in Dayton, he learned the business from the ground up, and 
the manner in which he succeeded is evidenced by the suc- 
cess ‘he has achieved for his various companies in the paper 
and allied industries. He is the son of the late Colonel 
H. E. Mead, who was connected with the Mead paper mills 
on Front street, during his lifetime, and the grandson of 
Daniel Mead, founder of the Mead paper mills, in this city, 
now one of the chief industries of Ohio, with principal 
mills at Chillicothe. 

The Mead Corporation also owns and controls paper 
and pulp mills in Southern States and in Canada. 


Paper Div. May Merge With Lumber Div. 


WasuinctTon, D. C., July 8, 1933—While no official 
announcement has been made up to this time it is rumored 
here that the Paper Division of the Department of Com- 
merce will be merged with the Lumber Division. In any 
case the budget for the fiscal year which began July 1 of 
the Paper Division was cut not under 50 per cent. 

The National Wood Utilization Committee of which 
Axel H. Oxholm was the head and which was organized 
under the Hoover regime goes out of existence on July 15. 


A. A. Schmon Heads Ontario Paper Co. 


Nracara Fatts, N. Y., July 10, 1933—Announcement 
was made recently of the election of Arthur Albert Schmon 
as president of the Ontario Paper Company, succeeding 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick, the retiring president. 
Colonel McCormick’s proposal of Mr. Schmon for office 
met with unanimous approval at the annual meeting of 
directors. The company has a plant at Thorold, Ontario. 

The following officers of the company were also ap- 
pointed for the ensuing year: First vice-president, Joseph 
M. Patterson; second vice-president and treasurer, Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick; secretary, E. M. Antrim; auditor 
and controller, D, M. Deininger, Directors were elected as 
follows: Mrs. Albert G. Sims, Colonel Robert R. McCor- 
mick, Alfred Cowles, Henry D. Lloyd, E. S. Beck, W. E. 
Macfarlane, Joseph M. Patterson and Arthur A. Schmon. 

The newly-elected president, Arthur A. Schmon, is well 
known in paper manufacturing circles, and in Niagara Falls 
social and club circles, being a member of the Niagara Club 
and the Niagara Falls Country Club. He was born in 
Newark, N. J., on May 10, 1895, and was educated in Bar- 
ringer High School and Princeton University. He gradu- 
ated with the degree of B. A. after which he served with 
the Fifth Field Artillery, First Division, A. E. F., for two 
years, rising from battery officer to regimental adjutant. 

On returning from active service in France, he became 
associated with the Ontario Paper Company as plant 
manager at the company’s operation located at Shelter Bay, 
Que., during its construction, and organized its first woods 
operation. He was later made manager of wood lands 
operation in the province of Quebec in 1923 and this was 
quickly followed by his appointment as general manager 
for the province of Quebec. In 1927 he was appointed 
second vice-president and in 1930 was made general man- 
ager of the company. 

The reason for Mr. Schmon’s rapid rise to his present 
position has been amply demonstrated in his inauguration 
of a plan of complete mill rehabilitation and the aggressive 
manner in which he has conducted the carrying out of these 
plans, under which the Ontario Paper Company, Ltd., has 
become one of the most modern and up-to-date mills in the 
industry. 

Besides his activities in the affairs of the Ontario Paper 
company itself, he is also prominent in many subsidiary and 
allied companies, being vice-president and director of the 
Quebec and Ontario Transportation Company, vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Manicougan and English Bay Ex- 
port Company, vice-president and director of the Lower St. 
Lawrence Transportation Company, Ltd., director of the 
Quebec Forest Industries Association, director of the Lau- 
rentian Forest Protective Association and a member of the 
executive council of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Schmon is also active and prominent in many social 
organizations, being president of the St. Catharines Riding 
and Driving Club and also a member of the University 
Club, of Montreal; Princeton Club, of New York; Cana- 
dian Club, of New York; St. Catharines Golf Club and the 
St. Catharines Club, of St. Catharines, Ont. 


Indiana Container Corp Formed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 8, 1933.—The Indiana Con- 
tainer Corporation has been established as the new name of 
a firm recently formed in this city and tentatively named the 
Indianapolis Container Corporation. The Indiana Con- 
tainer Corporation has factory and offices at 1101 Burdsal 
— The management is preparing for an early pro- 

uction. 
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Ontario Paper Mills Are Moderately Active 


Demand for Book, Offset and Similar Grades of Fine Paper Slightly Better—Coated Paper Mills 
Operating Five Days Weekly—Coarse Paper Market Continues Dull—General Business 
Revival Confidently Anticipated in Near Future 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., July 10, 1933.—Ontario paper mer- 
chants report a slightly increased demand for fine papers 
so far this month but volume is being retarded somewhat 
by the presence of summer and the vacation period. With 
paper executives and paper consumers as well as holidays 
and the fishing grounds are occupying the minds of the 
trade and buying of any volume is hardly expected to 
increase to any great extent until the summer is over. So 
far, however, there have been enough small orders to in- 
crease the promised total over June and the paper mer- 
chant is fairly well satisfied with the results so far 
achieved since the warm weather set in. The coarse paper 
market continues dull. Business revival has not yet been 
sufficiently marked in a general way to bring increased 
sales to the coarse paper merchants but better things are 
promised before very long, judged by the optimistic feel- 
ing in the trade. 

Manufacturing activities have not increased to any ex- 
tent, although in the case of book, offset and similar lines 
of fine papers, there appears to be a slightly firmer de- 
mand. Rising prices are looked for in most lines of 
Canadian papers following the trend in the United States 
but these have not shown themselves as yet. With the 
coated paper mills operating five days a week it has been 
impossible to increase activity to a point where capacity 
is reached and there is not very much ahead in the way 
of orders for coated stock. 

Mills manufacturing cover paper, folder stock bristols 
and blotting have been slightly more active during the past 
few weeks but the total of orders is not greatly ahead 
of the machines. As regards blotting it is thought likely 
that the price will jump shortly following the lead of the 
United States where prices have advanced about a cent a 
pound at the mill. The paper converting trade is still 
quiet and light business is being experienced by tissue, 
toilet, waxing, grease proof and glassine manufacturers. 


Youngman Moved to Oregon 


Frank N. Youngman, vice-president of Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., has been transferred to Portland, 
Ore. Announcement to this effect was made following the 
visit of A. B. Martin, president of the company, to the 
offices of Pacific Mills at Vancouver, and the company’s 
plant at Ocean Falls, B. C. Mr. Youngman has been 
promoted to control of the plant at Portland, where he 
will add the vice-presidency of the Crown Williamette 
Paper Company to his other duties, and will be in charge 
of sales throughout the Pacific Northwest and the whole 
of Canada. He will be succeeded as general manager of 
the Pacific Mills by David G. Stenstrom, resident man- 
ager at Ocean Falls for the past several years. Before 
Mr. Stenstrom assumes his new duties, however, he will 
take a six months’ trip to Australia and New Zealand to 
contact company representatives in the Antipodes. On 
his return he will take over the general management of 
the company in British Columbia. Mr. Youngman has 
already moved to Portland and has assumed his new 
duties. It was as manager of the Thunder Bay Paper 
Company that Mr. Youngman came to Canada in 1921. 
He held his post until 1927 during which time the Thunder 


Bay organization was considerably improved and a com- 
plete modern news print mill developed. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


The Abitibi Power and Paper Company will operate the 
Thunder Bay mill at Port Arthur, Ont.; until wood on 
hand, sufficient for nine or ten months, is exhausted, 
officials at Port Arthur announced. The city was required 
to make certain concessions regarding power contracts. 

D. McLeod, resident vice-president and general man- 
ager of Kenora Paper Mills, Ltd., Kenora, Ont., was a 
recent business visitor in Toronto. 

H. J. Buncke, late chief engineer of the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company, left the service of the company re- 
cently and has joined the forces of the Oxford Paper 
Company, of Runford, Maine. 

A. B. Martin, president of Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean 
Falls and Vancouver, recently spent some time at Van- 
couver conferring with officials of the plant. He was ac- 
companied by G. P. Berker and F. A. Drumb of San 
Francisco. 

“How can the Printer be a good seller or a good printer 
unless he is at the same time a good buyer?” asks Prov- 
incial Paper Ltd., in an attractive folder just sent out to 
the printing and paper trades. The firm goes on to point 
out that paper is one of the most important purchases 
made by any printer, and then suggests Oxford Super as 
the economical paper for good printing. 

The British Columbia Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., 
has just dispatched 1,500 tons of pulp to Japan from its 
plant at Woodfibre, B: C. The shipment went forward 
on the S.S. Tohsei Maru, which loaded the pulp consign- 
ment at the pulp and paper company’s own docks at Wood- 
fibre. 


Paper Cleaning Machine 


The Van Wormer de-linting machine is now offered to 
mills producing letter press, offset or lithographed papers. 
This machine, the practicability of which has been tested in 
mill operation, is claimed to thoroughly remove all lint or 
other loose material from the finished sheet as it leaves the 
paper machine. Paper so processed is said to be entirely 
free from surface lint, etc., and its use eliminates costly 
stops in the printing plant for wash-ups, plate and type 
cleaning and frequent ink changes. 

The Van Wormer de-linter consists of a specially con- 
structed cleaning chamber through which the paper passes 
before being finally rolled or stacked. The sheet is subjected 
in this chamber to a combination vacuum and brushing proc- 
ess, which thoroughly cleans both sides of the paper, with- 
out marking it in the slightest degree. The brushes, made of 
the best India bristles, are adjustable for any kind of paper, 
and the brushing action improves the finish of coated, off- 
set, blotting or special sheets. 

The machine is built to order for sheet or roll production 
and any width machine. If desired, an automatic sheet 
feeder may be attached. The Van Wormer de-linter is built 
by The Hamilton Tool Company, Hamilton, Ohio, which 
specializes in paper mill machine work. 
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Complete Overload Protection Extends -Life 


of Motor and Reduces Maintenance 


R. R. Baker! 


General classes of industrial control in addition to 
ordinary control features provide motor protection against 
the following operating conditions. 

1. Failure to start. 

2. Stalled condition. 

3. Continuous overloads. 

Protection against the above conditions is usually pro- 
vided for in the form of a thermal relay included with the 
control apparatus which functions as a direct result of 
load current. Such relays have an inverse time-load 
characteristic, that is, they act quickly in response to 
excessive values of load current which may be occasioned 
by the first two conditions, or after longer times on lesser 
degrees of overloads. The time constants of such a relay 
by proper design can be made to adequately protect the 
windings of a motor against these three conditions pro- 
vided that the control is located close by the motor and 
shares the same identical ambient conditions. 

In many applications, however, protection against the 
conditions referred to is not sufficient. No device external 
to the motor of the types included in standard industrial 
controllers will guard against all adverse operating condi- 
tions. Perfect motor protection requires in addition to 
existing relay devices a device built into the motor which 
functions as a result of the actual temperature conditions 
of the motor #tself, either to disconnect the motor from 
its power supply or to give an indication of dangerous 
operating temperatures. 


Westinghouse Thermoguard Motors 


By supplementing the standard overload relay protec- 
tion with a thermostat built into the motor complete 
motor protection is assured. Such added protection is 
now available in the Westinghouse Thermoguard motors. 

In the application of motors to the paper industry there 
are many cases where the protection afforded by standard 
types of industrial control is not adequate to meet the 
operating conditions. In such cases overheating of the 
motor results and its life is materially shortened. This 
may occur either as an immediate burn-out or a gradual 
Geterioration of insulation. Among the operating condi- 
tions against which the present standard forms of over- 


*Paper Mill Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 


Fic. 1. 
Super Calender Drive—Typical application requir- 
ing thermostat protection. 


Fic. 3. 
Showing how the thermostat is mounted on squir- 
rel-cage induction motors. 


load relays do not provide adequate protection might be 
included the following: 

1. Frequently repeated overloads. 

. Variable room temperatures. 

. Failure of ventilation. 

. Abnormal voltage conditions. 

. Severe starting conditions. 

. Phase failure. 


Chipper Drive Application 
The chipper drive is an application which imposes 


Amb WD 


Fie. 2. 
Dry end of paper machine showing section motors, winder drive and roll lift 
motor. Here forced ventilation, intermittent low speed operation and high 
peak loads make thermostat protection necessary. 


severe starting conditions on motor and control. This 
drive is subject to frequent severe overloads and must 
operate at times when dust and dirt seriously impair 
its ventilation. To take care of the severe starting con- 
ditions it is necessary to set the tripping point of the 
everload relay high and thereby avoid frequent undesir- 
able shut downs which would occur with a control relay 
set at a value as close as possible to the running load. 
A considerable degree of protection is thus sacrificed. 


Fic, 4. 


motors the protective thermostat 
is mounted on the interpole winding. 
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In addition to the severe starting condition of bringing 
this high inertia disc up to speed there is the further 
severe condition of a load which is not of a continuous 
and constant nature but is rather a succession of repeated 
peak loads. These peak loads may vary appreciably in 
magnitude depending upon such factors as sharpness of 
knives, kind and grade of wood, etc. Under such load 
conditions the standard control thermal relay will heat 
and cool rapidly due to its small mass whereas the motor 
retains its heat and builds up a high temperature detri- 
mental to: the life of its insulation. The presence of dust 
in the motor makes it still further impossible for the 
motor to readily dissipate its stored heat. Built-in ther- 
mostat protection properly applied and acting as a result 
of actual motor temperatures will obviously afford ade- 
quate protection which is impossible with the current 
responsive control relay. 


Other Paper Mill Applications 


In the paper mill it is often necessary to place motors in 
locations where the ambient temperature at times exceeds 
a permissible value. Such high ambients frequently occur 
in the paper machine room, the power house, boiler room, 
etc. It is impossible to protect such motors from high 
operating temperatures when their overload control relays 
are located at some remote point where the ambient tem- 
perature is lower. Here again, thermostats built into the 
motors together with other standard forms of protection 
accord the only form of complete protection. 

Many processes in the paper mill require low thread- 
ing or operating speeds which in some cases are obtained 
by operating A.C. motors at reduced frequency. To pro- 
vide this low frequency in some instances a frequency 
changer of the wound rotor type is used to reduce the 
standard mill frequency to a value of 1/10 or less. Such 
generating equipment is subjected to a wide range of loads 
since it supplies power to many different motors any one 
or all of which may be in operation at one time. With 
such an application widely varying time intervals occur 
between load peaks. Standard forms of overload relay 
protection cannot be properly set to meet the combined 
requirements of peak and running loads. 

In order to secure the maximum capacity from such 
equipment without danger of overheating it is necessary 
to provide thermostat protection in the generator. 

Drives used on such applications as paper machines, 
calenders, winders, cutters, etc., are frequently required 
to operate over wide ranges of operating speeds. Motors 
on such applications rely either on natural ventilation or 
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Fic. 6. 
The thermostat on the left is used for mounting on coils; the one on the 
right for attaching to the iron. 


in some cases on forced ventilation. Those motors having 
natural ventilation are particularly subject to overheating 
at low speeds if operated in a high ambient temperature or 
where there is recirculation of the heated air. Further- 
more, where the motor equipment is not designed for con- 
tinuous operation at reduced speeds overheating results 
from excessive periods of operation at the reduced speeds. 
Motors having forced ventilation would seriously overheat 
at normal rated loads if this ventilation failed for any 
reason. In any of the above cases overload current relays 
offer no protection for these conditions. 


Applications in Fractional Hp. Sizes 


Motors on some auxiliary drive applications, particu- 
larly in the fractional hp. sizes are installed with fuses 
as their only protection although it is well known that 
fuses provide only short circuit protection. The only 
justification for this practice lies in the fact that the more 
costly current relay forms of overload protection do not 
offer complete protection against all operating condi- 
tions. Occasional motor burn-outs resulting from this 
practice have been accepted as a more or less necessary 
evil and the motors in many cases replaced because it 
was not economical to repair them. Mounting a small 
disc thermostat on the motor, and using it in conjunction 
with present thermal type overload relays, gives complete 
motor protection for the first time. 

The simple and mechanically rugged thermostat requires 
only two small leads carried from the motor to the control 
so that it adds practically no complication to the motor 
installation. On all A.C. motors except the fan-cooled 
type this device is mounted directly on the back of the 
stator punchings. On fan-cooled motors it is mounted on 
the end turns of the stator winding. In the case of direct 
current motors the thermostat is mounted on an interpole 
coil. In all cases the thermostat is selected of the proper 
characteristics to enable it to protect the motor before 
a dangerous temperature can be reached. 

By proper arrangement of control the motor may be 
disconnected from the source of power when the motor 
temperature approaches a value dangerous to insulation 
life, or it may indicate this fact by giving an audible or 
visible signal so that corrective measures may be taken to 
relieve the motor of load. When it is desirable, control 
may be arranged to require restarting of the motor after 
shutdown by an operator; or, on unattended applications, 
it is possible to automatically restart the motor when it 
has cooled to a safe operating temperature. 


Reduced Repairs and Service Costs 


Operating managements will appreciate what this new 
added motor protection means in terms of reduced repair 
and service costs and in the elimination of expensive pro- 
duction breakdowns caused by burned-out motors, par- 
ticularly at this time when operating economy is the watch- 
word of industry. 


Crown Willamette Reports Loss. 


The Crown Willamette Paper Company reports a net 
loss of $37,613 for the fiscal year ended on April 30, con- 
trasted with a net profit of $2,233,926 for the previous 
fiscal year, after full deductions for depreciation, depletion 
and adjustments for Pacific Mills, Ltd., minority stock- 
holders. 

In the previous year the company included $182,643 of 
profit on the company’s own bonds purchased for redemp- 
tion as part of its earnings, while for the fiscal period ended 
on April 30, 1933, $466,645 of such profit was credited 
directly to surplus. If the account had been rendered on 
the same basis as the year before, net income would have 
been $365,419 for the year. 

“Despite the necessity for most rigid economy, the com- 
pany’s properties have been maintained in first-class operat- 
ing condition,” Louis Bloch, president, says in his report. 
“In addition, your company has provided an adequate al- 
lowance for depreciation of its plants, the total charge for 
the year amounting to $2,210,459, compared with $2,728,700 
for the previous year. 

“This reduction is due to the fact that no depreciation 
is chargeable on idle plant and equipment, which was written 
off in our previous fiscal year, and to a revision in the 
depreciation rates for Pacific Mills, Ltd., which was made 
to bring them more into line with the rates used by our 
other companies. 

“While there has been marked improvement in demand 
for and in prices of many of our products since the close 
of the fiscal year, conditions in the news print industry 
necessitated your company granting to its news print cus- 
tomers a discount of $5 a ton, from month to month, effec- 
tive June 1, 1933, in addition to the $5 a ton reduction in 
news print prices January 1, 1933. 

“Active efforts to stabilize the news print industry have 
repeatedly been made, particularly in Eastern Canada, 
where the major production of news print consumed in the 
United States is located, but thus far without success. The 
National Industrial Recovery Act affords much promise of 
relief from ruinous price cutting and unfair competition, 
particularly from foreign countries with depreciated cur- 
rencies and lower cost of labor. 

“Your management has been active in cooperating with 
the government through established trade organizations in 
working out plans which we hope will result in the proper 
stabilization of the entire paper industry.” 

The consolidated balance sheet as of April 30, includ’ng 
the company and all subsidiaries, showed total assets of 
$64,239,843, including $28,507,642 timber lands, less de- 
preciation ; $25,991,432 buildings and equipment, less de- 
preciation, and $9,278,622 current assets, including $2,104,- 
866 cash and $949,125 government securities, not exceed- 
ing market value. Current liabilities were $1,809,872. 


Leaders for Advisory Committee 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 1, 1933—One leader from 
each of the major industries is being invited to act on an 
Advisory Committee of thirty members by Secretary of 
Commerce, Roper. The names of those invited to partici- 
pate in this work have not yet been announced. 

It is understood that an organizing meeting of this long 
range advisory committee will be held on June 26. The 
committee is set up to advise the Department of Commerce 
on matters of special interest to industry and also there will 
be liaison committee between this Advisory Committee and 
the organization which is being set up by General Hugh S. 
Johnson under the industrial control bill. Secretary Roper 
will not announce the members of this committee until he 
has received answers to his invitations. 
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Growth of a Modern Hercules 


Just published by the Hercules Powder Company, Inc., 
of Wilmington, Delaware, “The Growth of a Modern 
Hercules” is a handsomely printed and illustrated volume 
indicative of the growth of the American chemical indus- 
try. 

"This book commemorates the Twentieth Anniversary of 
the Hercules Powder Company in business. It tells a story 
of growth, diversification, research and the development 
of new products and new processes. 

The manufacture of raw materials which serve prac- 
tically every major industry, including the paper industry, 
is described in an interesting and concise manner. 

Of special interest to the paper industry are the chapters 
devoted to the Paper Makers Chemical Corporation prod- 
ucts, including rosin size, other sizing compounds, and 
alum for paper and board making; satin white, casein, 
sulphonated oils and tallows, pine oil, colloidal waxes and 
special compounds for coating; also chemical cotton for 
making fine writing paper. 


Japan Increases Paper Production 


Continued activity was reported in the Japanese paper 
market, during the first quarter of this year. The mainte- 
nance of production restrictions at 55 per cent by members 
of the Japanese Paper Manufacturers Association resulted 
in excess sales of 27,050 short tons during the six months 
ended February 28, 1933. 

As a result, paper stocks declined very materially, and the 
amount held under the control agreement was released up 
to a total of 24,500 tons. During the period mentioned paper 
prices were advanced 5 per cent on five different occasions. 
The completion of the merger of the three largest paper 
producing companies has enabled the consolidated company 
to secure practical control over supply and demand and this 
undoubtedly was an important factor to the very favorable 
results. 


Howard Papers at World’s Fair 


The Howard Paper Company and allied mills, the 
Aetna Paper Company and the Maxwell Paper Company, 
have taken a display space in the General Exhibits Build- 
ing, Graphic Arts Division, Paper Exhibit Section, at the 
Century of Progress in Chicago. 

At the present time a pyramid of the fourteen sparkling 
colors of Howard Bond is on exhibit there, this display 
emphasizing the wide range of colors in which Howard 
Bond is available, also forcefully stressing the fact that 
this paper is rightfully called “The Nation’s Business 
Paper.” 

Later Correct Bond, Maxwell Bond and Maxwell Off- 
set will appear in this display space. 


Strong Demand for Finnish Pulp 


The demand for pulp and paper in the Finnish market 
continues strong, according to reports received at Washing- 
ton, without prices, however, showing any marked improve- 
ment. Orders for newsprint are coming in for delivery 
during the latter part of the year. In the chemical pulp 
market, orders are coming in for both immediate and future 
delivery. Some inquiries are reported for 1934 shipment 
but manufacturers are reluctant to accept orders so far 
ahead in view of the fluctuating exchanges. The mechani- 
cal groundwood mills are reported to have placed their 
entire output for the current year. There has been a 
slight improvement in prices. 
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Longview Fibre Co. Raises Wages 


San Francisco, Cal., July 8, 1933.—News of the first 
paper manufacturing organization on the Pacific Coast to 
respond to the national administration’s efforts in increasing 
wages and purchasing power came today with the announce- 
ment of H. L. Wollenberg, president of the Longview Fibre 
Company, of a 10 per cent bonus effective immediately 
throughout the entire organization. Maintaining a large and 
modern plant at Longview, Wash., the company manufac- 
tures and supplies substantial tonnage of kraft and sulphite 
wrapping papers, paper bags, etc., through Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne, who act as the mill’s exclusive distributors of 
these items on the Pacific Coast. The Longview Fibre 
Company also is a large factor in the manufacture of fiber 
shipping containers. 

Throughout industrial and business circles, the action 
taken by the Longview Fibre Company in increasing wages 
was favorably received, where it was pointed out that this 
was the first direct evidence of recovery in the paper in- 
dustry on the coast. While the lead in this recovery pro- 
gram has already been taken by Longview’s action, it is not 
yet definite whether other factors in the industry are in a 
position to follow suit. In making his statement regarding 
the wage increase, Mr. Wollenberg had the following to 
say: 

“Effective for the month of July in the case of salaried 
employees, and effective for the nearest corresponding 
periods in the case of employees paid by the hour, the Long- 
view Fibre Company will pay a bonus of 10 per cent of the 
salary or wage now in force. 

“There has been some improvement in price and in addi- 
tion through the efforts of our selling agerits, Blake, Mof- 
fitt & Towne, we have enjoyed a considerable increase in 
volume of business. 

“We do not know what the future will bring but the only 
way the New Deal can be made effective is by quickly plac- 
ing greater purchasing power in the hands of the employed 
and in getting new people employed. 

“We have adopted the bonus form of payment so that if 
future developments do not justify our position, we can 
change it to meet whatever situation arises. We believe 
that if all employers take similar action without waiting 
for all the details of the Industrial Control to be worked 
out, the hoped for recovery will be accomplished.” 


Paper Box Plant for Burlington 


Burtincton, N. C., July 10, 1933—The Seaboard 
Paper Box Company, of Norfolk, Va., an old established 
business, has leased all available space in the old Leader 
warehouse on South Main street from E. M. Long and will 
move here. 

Other than to confirm a report that he had leased the 
building, Mr. Long was not in position to give any details 
about the business and said it must come from the officials 
of the company, some of whom are expected here during 
the week. 

It is believed that it is planned to transfer the entire plant 
to this city and the machinery will be shipped here during 
the week and set up for immediate operation, 


A Call for Joseph Wagner 


The Paper TRADE JOURNAL has been requested to print 
the following notice: 

“Joseph Wagner, formerly of Hackensack, N. J., your 
wife Margaret is ill at her home at 135 Sands street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and desires to see you at once. 

“Three years ago Mr. Wagner worked for the Continen- 
tal Paper Company at Bogota, N. J.” 
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New Markets for Paper Containers 


New markets for paper containers are now being dc- 
veloped on the Pacific coast of Canada by the National 
Paper Box, Ltd., 160 West 3rd Avenue, Vancouver, B. C., 
with the production of a line of paper board boxes for 
soft fruits such as strawberries, raspberries, blueberries 
and similar fruits. In the past pine boxes of very light 
wood were used for these fruits, twenty-four of these 
basket type of boxes being packed to each crate. The new 
line coming into vogue is being produced in the various 
standard sizes for the various types of soft fruit. 

The new boxes are made from a single sheet of com- 
paratively thin waxed cardboard stock. One side of the 
box is cut with two slots and two flaps are cut in the op- 
posite side which fit into the slots when the box is folded 
ready for use. The bottom of both sides are folded back 
against the cardboard and stitched to form a strong base 
which runs along the two sides and which is about half 
an inch in depth. This raises the floor of the box and 
allows the boxes to be packed two rows deep in the crates, 
the top berries in the bottom box which rise above the 
edge being supplied with the necessary space in the recess 
formed by the space under the bottom of the second box 
and thus all danger of crushing being removed. 

The two ends of the central portion, which in the middle 
is folded and stitched at right angles to the two sides, 
are folded upwards under the two overlapping side ends, 
which inter-lock, to form the two ends of the practically 
square container. A patent has been applied for by the 
firm, and it is reported that this new type of fruit con- 
iainer is finding a ready market. 

In addition to being as strong as the old type of box 
it has the added advantage of being designed for flat hold- 
ing when new and can thus be shipped even by parcel 
post, and in all cases at nominal cost, and will also occupy 
much less storage space at the premises of the growers 
when waiting for use. It can be folded ready for fruit 
packing in a second and is preferred by many of the ma- 
jor fruit ranches of British Columbia. 


Terre Haute Mills Raise Pay 


A press dispatch from Terre Haute, Ind., says that W. 
G. Clark, vice president and treasurer of the Terre Haute 
Paper company, with plants at Nineteenth street and the 
Pennsylvania railroad and Prairieton avenue and Voorhees 
street, announced Wednesday that his company had de- 
cided to shorten its employes’ working hours and increase 
their pay in accordance with the general move over the 
country to better working conditions of the wage earner. 

Starting next Sunday, July 9, employes at the two 
plants at the Terre Haute Paper company will start work- 
ing in eight-hour shifts instead of 12-hour shifts, with a 
25 per cent increase in the hourly wage rate. 

This change affects 225 employes at the two paper mills 
and restores employes to about the same earning level that 
they enjoyed before the company was forced to reduce 
wages of its employes three years ago. The company is 
operating both the north and south mills now and has en- 
joyed an increase in production during the past several 
weeks. 


New Paper Equivalent Scale 


Testing Machines, Inc., of 314 Broadway, New York, 
have just issued the Whitney Paper Equivalent Scale, an 
invaluable indicator for finding the weight of any odd size 
in book paper, news print, writing paper, bristorls, tags or 
cover from one setting, and also box boards. The price of 
the Whitney Paper Equivalent Scale is $2.00 net. 


Pulp Production Urged in Tennessee 


The Tennessee Valley may become a great producer of 
wood pulp, an article published in the June issue of Chemi- 
can Engineering says. 

Pointing out that the United States is short of wood pulp, 
the magazine cites recent experiments in making wood 
pulp from Georgia scrub pine and predicts that better re- 
sults could be obtained if these experiments were trans- 
ferred to Tennessee Valley weed wood. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, in which faith is ex- 
pressed by the magazine, has an excellent opportunity to 
benefit the nation by encouraging the growth of this type 
of timber, the article says. 

The article continues: “Pessimists forecast nothing but 
failure for the efforts of the newly established Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Pessimism will not, however, deter the 
able group of three leaders to organize the development of 
this great mid-continental experiment. And chemical engi- 
— offers at least one attractive prospect for their 
study. 

“The United States is short of pulp wood. Depletion of 
our great coniferous territory of the Northeastern states 
has reduced production far below consumption. Here is 
an increasing opportunity for the Tennessee Valley Author- 


y. 

“One specific procedure can be suggested. On May 1 
representatives of the pulp and paper industries of this 
country and Canada visited the Georgia experimental plant 
in Savannah, where they saw the successful production on 
a semi-commercial scale of ground wood, sulphite pulp and 
news print from the slash and other species of young South- 
ern pines. These studies of Dr. Charles H. Herty, if trans- 
ferred from Georgia scrub pine to Tennessee Valley weed 
wood, might afford extremely important results in a com- 
paratively short time. Based on such scientific knowledge, a 
new type of forestation would be practiced. In fact it 
might not be reforestation at all. It might require the en- 
couragement of the weed type of present timber growth and 
certainly new silvicultural methods would be expected. The 
practical results looked for would be quick-growing timber 
supplies with short reforestation cycle and pulpwood manu- 
facturing on an economic basis in territory now marginal or 
sub-marginal from the standpoint of agriculture.” 


L. A. Furlong Made Sales Manager 


* W. Backus, director of sales of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn., announces 
the appointment of L. A. Furlong as sales manager of the 
Paper Sales Division. 

The company, in connection with this new appointment 
states that, “L. A. Furlong has for some years past been 
connected with the National Pole and Treating Company as 
its vice-president. While the field of managing sales in the 
Paper Division of our group of industries—and National 
Pole is included in that group—is new to Mr. Furlong, he 
has for some years past been personally acquainted with the 
majority of publishers M & O are serving.” 


Terre Haute Paper Co. Busy 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 26, 1933.—For the past sev- 
eral weeks the two plants of the Terre Haute Paper Com- 
pany, Terre Haute, Ind., have been working at capacity and 
for the first time since 1928 the company has drawn on its 
reserve stock to supply demand. The mountainous straw 
ricks that provide the raw material for the mills have many 
of them, stood for years, but the constant increase in 
demand has had its effect and some of the old straw now is 
being used. 
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Pulp Mills To Complement Sawmills 


“The pulp mill should and will in time become the com- 
plement of, not a competitor, with the saw mill. It is from 
the saw mill slabs, edgings and trim, and from the small 
and inferior trees now broken and wasted in the woods we 
should look for our chief source of pulpwood.” 

This observation from a paper by P. Z. Caverhill, chief 
forester of British Columbia, who is chairman of the for- 
estry section of the Pacific Science Congress, came at the 
close of a symposium of the biological sciences at Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Studies of this waste, it was shown, disclose that in the 
manufacturing of 12,000,000,000 F.B.M. in the Pacific re- 
gion, 10,000,000 cords of white wood of a size sufficient for 
pulp remain or are only used in relatively small quantities 
for fuel. 

This vast amount of waste material remains for the pres- 
ent an opportunity, and a challenge to our research workers, 
engineers and captains of industry. 

The solution of the problems involved will add hundreds 
of millions of dollars to the forest industries of the Pacific 
slope and remove the greatest handicaps to the practice of 
silviculture. 

At the same meeting Fred Ames, regional forester, U. S. 
forest service, Portland, estimated the commercial forest 
lands of the Pacific Northwest and Alaska at 223,000,000 
acres, of which 137,000,000 are acres of old growth, 66,- 
000,000 of second growth and reforesting, and 19,000,000 
deforested. The total estimated stand of saw timber, exclu- 
sive of the interior of Alaska, is set at 1,609,000,000,000 
board feet, 82 per cent of which is located in British Colum- 
bia, Washington and Oregon. 


Paper Mill Employment Increases 


Employment figures in the paper and pulp industry 
increased from 72.6 in April to 74.8 in May compared 
with 75 for May of last year taking 1926 at 100 according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
Payroll index numbers in the same industries in May 
were 50.2 compared with 45.6 in April and 548 in 
May of last year. 

In the paper box industry employment index number 
for May was 69.1 compared with 67 for April and 69.1 
for May of last year while payroll index number for May 
was 55.8 compared with 51.1 for April and 58.6 for May 
of last year. 


New Greylock Linen Ledger Sample Book 


To demonstrate the improved quality and better value 
now available in Greylock Linen Ledger, the L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, Adams, Mass., has issued an interesting 
new sample book of that widely used paper. 

The format is changed considerably to facilitate refer- 
ence and to increase selling effectiveness. The attention 
of the trade is directed particularly to a number of 
changes in items regularly stocked. 

The mill or its agents will be glad to furnish copies. 


Walter W. Clark Fatally Wounded 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Gtens Fatts, N. Y., July 3, 1933.—Walter W. Clark, 
prominent paper mill man of this city, was fatally wounded 
this week while on a hunting trip and died soon after in a 
local hospital. It is believed that the weapon he carried 
was accidentally discharged in some unknown manner. He 
was president of the Glens Falls Paper Products Co., 
which had shown remarkable growth under his guidance. 
He was also connected with several other firms in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. 
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Appoints Technical Committee 


The eleven companies constituting the Insulation Statis- 
tical Bureau have organized a technical committee to deal 
with technical phases of the manufacture and use of fiber 
insulating boards. Formation of this committee is the re- 
sult of the rapid growth of the fiber insulation board in- 
dustry since 1920. 

The committee consists of E. C. Lloyd, chief engineer, 
Armstrong Cork and Insulation Company; R. T. Miller, 
chief engineer, The Masonite Corporation; E. W. Morrill, 
assistant to general sales manager, The Insulite Company ; 
C. K. Roos, manager research department, United States 
Gypsum Company and T. B. Munroe, The Celotex Com- 
pany, chairman. 

The general functions of the committee include the fol- 
lowing five specified activities: 

1. To acquire and circulate data of technical nature 
which affects the insulation board industry. 

2. To associate itself with assistance such as American 
Society of Testing Materials, National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, etc., or the Technical Department of 
any member company. 

3. The study of standards and specifications of insula- 
tion board in manufacture and in use. This to include 
the study of sizes, thicknesses, specifications for various 
uses. 

4. To collect through its members all building codes 
affecting fiber board industry and report to the Bureau 
with recommendations for action thereon. 

5. Keeping contact with various government depart- 
ments and following government specifications of a techni- 
cal nature so as to make recommendations regarding gov- 
en specifications as affecting the products of mem- 

ers. 

The companies constituting the bureau are: Armstrong 
Cork Company, The Celotex Company, The Insulite Com- 
pany, Johns-Manville Company, Masonite Corporation. 
National Gypsum Company, Stewart Inso-Board Corpo- 
ration, U. S. Gypsum Company, The Upson Company, 
Wood Conversion Company, Wood Fibre Board Corpo- 
ration, Hawaiian Cane Products, Ltd. 


International Envelope Plant Busy 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, July 10, 1933.—Heavy increase in pro- 
duction and working hours at the International Envelope 
Corporation plant, manufacturer of government stamped 
envelopes, was announced by Clinton B. Eilenberger, third 
assistant postmaster general last Friday morning on his 
arrival in Dayton from Washington. 

The increase is due to the change in the postal rate for 
local delivery nationally from three to two cents an ounce, 
effective July 8. 

This change recently authorized by the post office de- 
partment will mean the continual employment of approxi- 
mately 600 persons on an eight-hour a day, five days a week 
basis. For the past three or four months, the plant has been 
operating only two or three days a week. 

_ The change in the rate brought from the government an 
initial order for 150,000,000 two-cent stamped envelopes, 
With the promise of additional orders to follow later. 

_In addition the government and through it the Interna- 
tional plant is receiving daily orders for approximately 4,- 
00,000 two cent stamped envelopes with return addresses 
printed on them from private firms. This is an increase of 
‘pproximately 2,500,000 over the average daily business of 
— which has been the volume during the past several 
months, 
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The tremendous slump which the government suffered 
in its stamped envelope business was due to the inaugura- 
tion of the 3-cent rate for mail, applicable to local and out- 
of-town mail. 

The purpose of the increase was to help decrease a finan- 
cial deficit, but according to post office records during the 
past year, decreased the postal income. Merchants and other 
forms of business, which had been using the 2-cent stamp 
for local business, discontinued sending out such mail en- 
tirely or used other methods of distribution, It is estimated 
that the total loss in envelopes sold will be 1,500,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June of this vear. 

With the reinstitution of this local rate, which Mr. Eilen- 
berger said was approved only after.a careful national sur- 
vey, orders for these envelopes have increased materially. 
Two carloads of stamped envelopes were disposed of at a 
Columbus branch office and seven carloads at the Chicago 
post office within the last few days, he explained. 

John J. O’Connell, manager of the Dayton plant, William 
W. Barre, government agent at the International plant and 
M. L. Eidness, superintendent of the division of stamps, all 
played important parts in the program to use the two cent 
stamp again. Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Barre conferred with 
Mr. Eidness and other government officials at Washington 
last week relative to the five-day a week operation of the 
plant, because of the tremendous increase in orders for this 
type of mailing containers. It is hoped that the demand will 
increase so that additional employees will be called back to 
work within a short time. 

It is believed by postal officials that public cooperation in 
the new rate may result later in reduction of other postal 
rates. According to Mr. Eilenberger, it has been found that 
the three-cent rate has discouraged business correspondence 
and any increase will permit Postmaster General Farley to 
make other recommendations for additional reductions. 


Bids on Government Paper 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., July 12, 1933——-The Government 
Printing Office has received the following bids for 2,000 
pounds of gummed kraft paper; Whitaker Paper Company, 
&.87c and 8.35c per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
9c; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 7.726c and 7.467c; 
Lindemeyr Paper Company, 9.25c; Walker Goulard Plehn 
Company, Inc., 7.75c less 1 per cent; Doubler & Mudge 
Company, 9.5c; W. L. Jones, Inc., 7.6c less 1 per cent ; Old 
Dominion Paper Company, 8.8c; and Stanford Paper Com- 
pany, 10.5¢ and 11.25c. 

Also the following bids were received for 100,000 white 
window envelopes; Oles Envelope Corporation, $1.40 per 
M; United States Envelope Company, $1.08; Old Domin- 
ion Paper Company, $1.19; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, $1.41; Whitaker Paper Company, $1.28; Union En- 
velope Company, $1.08; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 
$1.32 and $1.17; and Sherman Envelope Company, $1.69 
less 2 per cent. 


New York Paper Mills More Active 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

ALBANY, N. Y., July 10, 1933.—An improvement in con- 
ditions is reflected in reports from several large paper 
mills in this section. Within the past few weeks 200 em- 
ployees have been recalled by F. C. Huyck & Co., which 
brings the total working force to about 600 hands. An- 
nouncement was made by an official that the past month 
was one of the busiest in several years. It was predicted 
that further increased business would result in the taking 
on of many more hands. 


The Matter of a Tariff on Pulp 


The Temporary Committee Opposing Tariff on Wood 
Pulp sent out the following bulletin under date of July 7, 
1933 : 

“According to the New York Times of today, a code of 
fair competition for the Pulp and Paper Industry is being 
submitted to the executives of the forty divisions of the in- 
dustry, representing about six hundred paper mills in the 
United States. This proposed code, according to the New 
York Times, contains the following provision: 

“*The code will not apply in the manufacture of paper, 
paper board and pulp, as to any product the foreign imports 
of which exceed 10 per cent of the domestic consumption 
until protective regulation of such imports shall be estab- 
lished.’ 

“While details are lacking, it is understood that this pro- 
vision refers to Section 3 (e) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act which provides that the President of the 
United States may, after investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission, place a fee upon imports into the United States and, 
if he considers it advisable, limit the quantities which may 
be imported. Inasmuch as the domestic consumption of 
wood pulp since 1925 has each year included approximately 
28 per cent of imported pulp, in case the proposed code was 
approved this provision would require a fee on imported 
pulp, which to all intents and purposes would be a tariff 
duty on wood pulp, before the wood pulp industry would be 
required to operate under the provisions of the code. 

“It is our understanding, from the information issued by 
the National Recovery Administration and from an address 
of Donald R. Richberg, General Counsel of the National 
Recovery Administration, at a luncheon of the Merchants’ 
Association in New York yesterday, that the National Re- 
covery Administration is most anxious that codes be sub- 
mitted promptly covering the basic points of wages, hours 
of labor, collective bargaining, and possibly the prohibiting 
of selling at less than the cost of production. 

“Both General Johnson and Mr. Richberg have repeatedly 
stressed the point that complicated codes should not be 
submitted at this time, that the immediate objective is to 
decrease unemployment and increase purchasing power by 
codes covering wages and hours of labor, and that refine- 
ments in the nature of production control, imports, etc., 
could be handled at a later date. In his address of yester- 
day Mr. Richberg said: ‘But it is highly desirable to avoid 
submitting immediately those comprehensive codes which 
will deal eventually in greater detail with trade practices) 
and competitive methods and relations,’ 

“Today General Johnson further emphasized this point 
when he said: ‘We prefer that instead of getting into the 
refinements of this thing that they (codes) come in in two 
bites because what we want first is to shorten hours and 
increase wages in order to increase purchasing power. * * * 
The emphasis now is on the creation of purchasing power. 
We want that to come in first, and the other stuff can be 
brought in later.’ 

“With the paper industry divided on the wood pulp tariff 
question, it is unwise to delay the program of recovery now 
being pushed by the President, by submitting a code con- 
taining the controversial subject of a tariff duty on wood 
pulp. The pulp mills and self-contained paper mills, with the 
increased production they now have, should be able to pro- 
duce wood pulp at a lower cost than during the past year or 
so, even though they increase wages. To permit the self- 
contained mills to shut out imports by a tariff duty or to ar- 
bitrarily increase the price of imported wood pulp, without 
a corresponding increase in their costs, would give them an 
advantage which would place the converting mills in a posi- 
tion where they could not compete in the sale of paper. 
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Such a proposal would quite naturally cause a controversy 
and delay the submitting and approval of a code. 

“It is urged that you write or wire Mr, Sidney L. Will- 
son, who has been designated coordinator for the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, urging that the codes to be submitted cover 
only the basic items of wages, hours of labor, and collective 
bargaining, and that the question of tariffs and restrictions 
on imports of wood pulp be held for later consideration. 
Mr. Wilson may be addressed in care of the American Pulp 
and Paper Association, 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. It will be appreciated if you will send a copy of your 
letter or wire to the Temporary Committee Opposing Tariff 
on Wood Pulp, 155 East 44th street, New York City, so 
that the committee will be informed of the action you take.” 

[Editor’s Note—The preliminary Code of fair competi- 
tion for the pulp and paper industry was printed in the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL of July 6, 1933.] 


Miami Valley Reports Improvement 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dayton, Ohio, July 11, 1933.—Business conditions un- 
questionably are greatly improved in the paper trade but 
there is still room for considerable improvement. The in- 
crease in the postal business in Dayton and Miami Valley 
mill centers is merely one indication. 

Saturday, three large Dayton concerns announced wage 
increases of 10 per cent, affecting nearly 6,000 persons. The 
five-day, eight-hour day will continue to prevail as a work- 
ing basis. 

Among the firms that have recently begun to show more 
animation are the Oxford Miami Paper Company, West 
Carrollton; the American Envelopes Company and the 
parchment plant in the same town. 

The Miami has called back a number of its old mill work- 
ers and the demand for envelopes has been such that the 
Miamisburg paper manufacturing plant of this concern has 
enjoyed a new run of business. 

At Tippecanoe City, north of this city, the straw paper 
and board plant is running full time with a force of nearly 
80 workers. This company has been busy for some time and 
the paper mills are really the most important industry in the 
town which has a population of approximately 3,000. 

The Piqua box plant is understood to consume consider- 
able of the output although the outlets for the production is 
nation-wide. The Tippecanoe City board is considered ideal 
for cartons of all descriptions and which are used by cereal 
firms, and for packing purposes. 

The Tippecanoe City straw board plant, once the old 
American Straw Board Company’s mill, has been reg ve 
in recent years, and is owned largely by Piqua, Ohio, busi- 
ness men. 

Although the retail trade has entered the proverbially 
dull season, little complaint is heard and right now the July 
sales are on in full force in Dayton and Valley towns. As a 
result there has been a keen demand for wrapping papers, 
folding boxes, and kindred articles. 


Brown Paper Goods Plant Active 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 3. 1933.—The Brown Paper 
Goods Company, at Gary, Ind., is working on a night and 
day schedule producing hundreds of thousands of paper 
goods articles to meet the increased demand. Civic lead- 
ers at Gary are somewhat perturbed to learn that the Brown 
Company may tranfer its Gary plant to Chicago. The com- 
pany now operates one plant at Gary and the other at 
Chicago. An effort to retain the Gary plant probably will 
be made. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Milton Paper Company, Inc., New York, announces that 
its offices will be closed on Saturdays during July and 
August. 

a 

Elm Paper Stock Corporation, New York, has been 
chartered under the laws of New York State with a 
capital of 100 shares of no par value, to deal in waste paper 
and other paper mill supplies. 

. 2-2 

Marino Brothers Waste Paper Company, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York with a capital stock of $20,000, to deal in 
waste paper, rags, etc. 

in’ 

The Fourteenth International Exposition of Chemical 
Industries is scheduled to take place at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, during the week of December 4. Three 
floors are being reserved for the event and there is already 
an excellent demand for space. 

eS 

The July issue of the Swedish-American Trade Journal, 
published by the Swedish Chamber of Commerce at the 
Chrysler Building, New York, is a special Century of 
Progress Chicago Exposition Number. Of particular 
interest to the paper industry are articles by Consul T. 
Lundgren on “The Swedish Wood Pulp Industry,” and 
by Fredrik Jahn, managing director of the Swedish Paper 
Mill Association, on “The Swedish Paper Industry.” 


News Print Production for May 


Production of news print in Canada during May, 1933, 
amounted to 171,776 tons and shipments to 165,520 tons, 
according to the News Print Service Bureau. Production 
in the United States was 79,516 tons and shipments 77,- 
196 tons, making a total United States and Canadian news 
print production of 251,292 tons and shipments of 242,- 
716 tons. During May, 21,747 tons of news print were 
made in Newfoundland and 1,334 tons in Mexico, so that 
the total North American production for the month 
amounted to 274,373 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 113,484 tons less in the 
first five months of 1933 than in the first five months of 
1932, which was a decrease of 14 per cent. The output 
in the United States was 87,525 tons or 19 per cent less 
than for the first five months of 1932, in Newfoundland 
11,113 tons or 10 per cent less, and in Mexico 1,423 tons 
more, making a total decrease of 210,699 tons or 15 per 
cent. 

Stocks of news print paper at Canadian mills are fig- 
ured at 43,428 tons at the end of May and at United States 
mills 23,560 tons, making a combined total of 66,988 tons 
compared with 58,412 tons on April 30, 1933. 


Gets Patent on Bag Closure 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


GLEN Fatts, N. Y., July 3, 1933—A patent for a bag 
closure has been granted to Webster N. Baker, formerly of 
this city, and allowance for a number of claims for new 
ideas in connection with the invention have been made. 
The patent rights have been assigned to the Bagpak Com- 
pany, Inc. The invention is described as a closure for paper 
bags which comprises a stitched seam securing the walls of 
the bag together adjacent their ends, and a reinforcing cord 
of resilient material interlaced with the stitches of said 
seam, said cord being so positioned as yielding to resist any 
tendency of the bag walls to separate. 
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Indianapolis Demand Improves 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 10, 1933.—The paper demand 
here continues on the upgrade, virtually all lines benefitting 
by improved conditions. Perhaps the division that is most 
heartened right now is the paper stock trade, which suffered 
for a long while with no market of any description. As it 
stands now, warehouses are emptied for the most part, mills 
want material, better prices are being paid by both mills and 
the paper stock companies and it looks like a good time was 
being had by all. 

After a flurry of advertising for a month, the volume 
has fallen down again and demand for newsprint is slump- 
ing somewhat in the industrial centers. The agricultural 
community papers seem to be holding their own. For ex- 
ample a paper the size of the Jndianapolis News came out 
two days last week with only sixteen pages each day. In- 
cidentally some efficiency experts have cut a half inch off 
the page size of the paper. 

The fine paper field has hit the summer dull season, but 
the slump this year is hardly as severe as it has been for the 
past three or four. Jobbers are much encouraged over pros- 
pects for fall. 

Perhaps the biggest increase in demand comes from the 
summer specialty and container fields. Both are rushing out 
orders and virtually all Indiana factories report increasing 
orders. There seems to be every disposition on the part of 
mill executives to assist in every way possible the working 
of the new industrial recovery act. Some of them are 
frankly skeptical of the entire program, but because it is 
untried as yet and there is no precedent by which to be gov- 
erned, they are doing their utmost to comply with the spirit 
and letter of the act to see if there is some virtue in it. 
Even the skeptics hope it will work out all right. 

With the coming of better business, some of the factories 
have increased employment and at least one is recorded as 
increasing wages to the level they were before the cut they 
made around the first of the year. 


Douglas W. Bond Dead 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 8, 1933—Douglas W. Bond, 
aged 53, of Aldan Park Manor, secretary-treasurer of the 
D. L. Ward Company, general paper merchants, for the 
past eight years, died Monday, July 3, in Lankenau Hospi- 
tal from heart disease after an illness of three weeks. 

He was born in London of American parents. He 
entered the paper business in this city as bookkeeper with 
Dill & Collins, paper manufacturers and worked 22 years 
for the firm. He served at one time as president of the 
National Paper Trade Association. He was an officer of 
the Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association and a member 
of the Union League. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Carolyn Burnett Bond, 
his mother, Mrs. W. W. Brearley, Sr., and a brother, 
Joseph W. Bond. 


P. W. Field To Be General Sales Manager 


Appointment of P. W. Field as general sales manager 
has just been announced by the Sydney Roofing and Paper 
Co., of Victoria, B. C. For the past two years Mr. Field 
has been in charge of the Vancouver branch of the firm and 
he will continue to hold this office for some time in addition 
to his new duties and he will divide his headquarters be- 
tween Vancouver and Victoria. Ultimately he will establish 
his office at the company’s head office in Victoria. 

Phillip Willis, representative of the firm in the Okanagan 
Valley has been recalled to Vancouver to assume the posi- 
tion of assistant manager of the branch there. 
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Construction News 


Trenton, N. J.—Barton Smith, Trenton, has con- 
cluded negotiations for lease of large unit of former plant 
of the Monument Pottery Company, West Ingham ave- 
nue, and will occupy for new paper mill. Building will be 
remodeled and improved and equipment installed for manu- 
facture of white and colored tissues, vegetable parchment 
and other paper stocks. Initial installation will include two 
paper-making machines and auxiliary equipment, to give 
employment to about 40 persons. This capacity will be 
more than doubled at a later date. It is proposed to have 
the mill ready for operation early in the fall. A company 
will be organized, it is understood, headed by Mr. Smith, 
to carry out the project. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—The Central Fiber Products Com- 
pany has approved plans for construction of two new 
buildings at plant, each one-story, 120 x 122 feet, and 
60 x 170 feet, respectively, to be used primarily for stor- 
age and distributing service. General contract has been let 
to Oscar E. Young, 410 North Adams street. Cost over 
$35,000, with equipment. 

New York, N. Y.—The Avon Paper Box Company, 
Inc., recently organized with capital of $10,000, plans opera- 
tion of local plant for manufacture of paper boxes and 
containers. New company is represented by Sidney Koen- 
igsberg, 1350 Broadway, New York. 

North Leominster, Mass.—The Superior Court, Judge 
Stanley E. Qua, has authorized George W. Wheelwright, 
Carl F. Woods and George Alpert, receivers for the George 
W. Wheelwright Paper Company, to accept a bid of $30,- 
550 for purchase of company mill and property at Hard- 
wick, including water rights at New Braintree, Mass. Name 
of purchasing interests has not been announced, pending 
consummation of transaction. New owners plan to place 
the plant in operation at early date. Three bids were 
received for the property, including equipment. 

Mount Holly Springs, Pa.—Eaton-Dikeman Com- 
pany, Lee, Mass., operating at the former mill of the Holly 
Gap Paper Company, recently acquired, is advancing pro- 
duction schedule, increasing working force about 50 per 
cent. It is proposed to step up operations to capacity in 
near future. Company is now concentrating production at 
this point. E. W. Dodd is superintendent. 

Quincy, [Ill—The Southern Kraft Corporation, 
Mobile, Ala., manufacturer of kraft wrapping papers, etc., 
a subsidiary of the International Paper Company, 220 East 
42nd street, New York, has arranged for the purchase of 
mill of the Robert Gair Company, Inc., at Quincy, recently 
vacated by latter organization, with removal of machinery 
and equipment to Eastern plants, where production is being 
concentrated. Purchasing company will take over the 
property at once and proposes to operate a new branch mill 
at this point. Equipment will soon be installed. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Corrugated Paper 


NEWS 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Box Company, Spring Garden avenue, Northside, is run- 
ning on a 100 per cent production basis with full working 
force.in all departments. It is proposed to maintain this 
schedule for an indefinite period. Effective July 1, the 
company advanced wages 10 per cent. 

Menasha, Wis.—The Menasha Mill Supply Company, 
615-17 Appleton street, has begun rebuilding of local plant, 
destroyed by fire several weeks ago, and will push work to 
early completion. New unit will be two-story, 46 x 120 
feet, and is estimated to cost close to amount of fire loss, 
$30,000, with equipment. Plans were drawn by Dubin & 
Dubin, 127 North Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. ; property is 
owned by the Aetna Waste Paper Company, 2355 South 
La Salle street, Chicago. F. M. Rosenthal is manager at 
the mill. 

Adrian, Mich.—The Simplex Paper Corporation, 
Adrian, has increased production at local mill with addition 
of a night working force. The plant at Palmyra, near 
Adrian, has been placed on a 24-hour day operating basis 
until further notice, with increased working quota. Com- 
pany is giving employment to about 160 operatives at the 
two plants. 

Vernon, Cal.—The Fibreboard Products Company, 
Inc., 4545 Pacific boulevard, has filed plans for a one-story 
addition to plant for expansion in the machine department. 
Equipment will be installed. General contract for building 
was recently let to Lindgren & Swinerton, Inc., Pacific Mu- 
tual Building, Los Angeles. 

Carthage, Ind.—The Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Chicago, Ill., has resumed production at mill at 
Carthage, following shut down for about two years, and 
one of the three machines at the plant is now in service. It 
is expected to place another machine in service in near 
future, adding to the working force. 

Augusta, Me.—The Cushnoc Paper Corporation has 
resumed operations at local mill, following shut down for 
a number of weeks, and will develop close to capacity 
schedule. Employment is being given to full working 
force of 225 persons. It is expected to maintain activity 
for an indefinite period. 

Childsdale, Mich.—Plans are being consummated for 
the acquisition of the Childsdale Paper Mills, recently re- 
ferred to in these columns, by Muskegon, Mich., interests, 
headed by Herbert E. Jones, A. V. Martin and M. R. 
Moran, all formerly connected with the Central Paper 
Company at last noted place. The Childsdale mills have 
been idle for some months past, and the new owners pro- 
pose to make a number of improvements and carry out a 
modernization program. The mill will be used for the 
production of chipboard, as in the past, and it is planned 
to develop an output of about 30 tons per day. The ac- 
quisition covers a five-year lease of the entire property, in- 
cluding employes’ dwellings and other miscellaneous struc- 
tures. A company will be organized at early date to carry 
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out the program. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Hesse Envelope and Litho- 
graphing Company, 4175 Kingshighway, manufacturer of 
envelopes and kindred paper products, is planning con- 
struction of new addition to paper converting plant, to be 
one-story, totaling about 25,000 square feet of floor space. 
Work is estimated to cost close to $40,000, with equip- 
ment. 

Amcelle, Md.—The Celanese Corporation, Amcelle, 
near Cumberland, Md., has awarded general contract to 
the Hughes-Foulkrod Company, Schaff Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for proposed new addition to cellulose rayon 
mill, recently referred to in these columns. New unit will 
be known as Building No. 4, it will be three-story, instead 
of one-story as previously noted, 75 x 118 feet, and is 
estimated to cost over $60,000, with equipment. Erection 
will be placed under way at once. Miscellaneous contracts 
are ‘Pio let for roofing, sheet metal, steel sash and other 
Work, 

Milford, N. J.—The Riegel Paper Corporation, man- 
ufacturer of waxed and glassine paper products, is ad- 
vancing operating schedule and adding to working force. 
The company reports more orders on hand than at any 
time in the past three years. 

Irvington, N. J.—The Super Products Company has 
been organized with a capital of $100,000, by Anton Per- 
ina, 11 Bershire place, Irvington, and associates, and plans 
operation of local plant for the manufacture of a line of 
fiber products. 

Providence, R. I.-—-The Franklin Rayon Company, 
86 Crary street, has awarded general contract to the A. F. 
Smiley Construction Company, Oak Hall Building, Provi- 
dence, for construction of new addition to cellulose rayon 
mill, to be one-story and basement, 45 x 160 feet, reported 
to cost close to $30,000, with equipment. 

Battle Creek, Mich.—The Michigan Carton Company 
is running on an increased production schedule, with em- 
ployment of larger working quota. About 100 men are 
now engaged at the mill. The company recently estab- 
lished a new high 24-hour production record, and dis- 
tributed a bonus to workers for this accomplishment. 

_ Long Island City, N. Y.—The Acme Fibre Corpora- 
tion, recently organized with capital of $30,000, plans op- 
eration of a local plant for the manufacture of fiber spec- 
ialties. Thomas and Fred Petrillo, 9-11 Forty-third ave- 
nue, Long Island City, head the new organization. 

Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Carton Company, 4433 
Ogden avenue, manufacturer of corrugated paper boxes 
and containers, etc., has filed plans for proposed new addi- 
tion to plant, previously referred to in these columns, and 
will proceed with superstructure at early date. New unit 
will be two-story and basement, 260 x 500 feet, located at 
4130-60 South Crawford avenue, and is estimated to cost 
close to $300,000, with equipment. General contract has 
been awarded to the Poirot Construction Company, 38 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. A. Epstein, 2001 West 
Pershing road, Chicago, is architect and engineer. 

Roaring Springs, Pa——The D. M. Bare Paper Com- 
pany is running on a full time production schedule, five 
and one-half day week, nine hours per day, giving employ- 
ment to about 500 men. It is expected to continue this 
basis for an indefinite period. 

Garwood, N. J.—The Sonoco Products Company, 
709 West Front street, Plainfield, N. J., manufacturer of 
paperboard products, paper tubes, cones, etc., has con- 
cluded arrangements through the Sonoco Investment Com- 
pany, an affiliated organization, for purchase of portion of 
tormer plant of the Aeolian Company, North avenue, Gar- 
wood, comprising Building No. 3. The structure totals 
about 100,000 square feet of floor space, and will be used 
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for new plant by the purchasing company. Improvements 
will be made and equipment installed at once. Present 
works at Plainfield will be removed to new location and 
capacity increased. Headquarters of company are at 
Hartsville, S. C. 

Plainwell, Mich—The Michigan Paper Company is 
considering construction of a new one-story addition to 
mill, to be used for storage and distributing service. It is 
reported to cost close to $24,000, with equipment. George 
W. Gilkey is president and general manager. 

Bogota, N. J.—The Bogota Paper and Board Cor- 
poration, River road, has rejected bids recently received 
for construction of new one-story and basement addition 
to mill, reported to cost close to $25,000, with equipment. 
It is understood that new bids will be asked on revised 
plans in near future. T. B. Theim is company engineer. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The E. G. Staude Manufacturing 
Company, 2675 University avenue, manufacturer of paper 
box-making machinery, etc., is planning alterations and im- 
provements in plant, to ‘replace a recent fire loss, estimated 
to cost about $20,000. It is understood that general con- 
tract for work will be let to Maurice Schumacher, Baker 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

New Companies 


New York, N. Y.—Elm Paper Stock Corporation has 
been incorporated with a capital of 100 shares of stock, no 
par value, to manufacture and deal in paper goods of 
various kinds. New company is represented by Hulbert 
& Heermance, 551 Fifth avenue, New York, attorneys. 

New York, N. Y.—A. & A. Rudnick, Inc., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to deal in paper 
and cardboard products. The incorporators are Harry S. 
Thau, 1665 Townsend Avenue, Bronx, New York; and 
Nathan Wald, 3130 East Sixth street, Brooklyn. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Parchments, Inc., has been organ- 
ized with capital of $1000 to manufacture parchment paper 
products of various kinds. The incorporators are Nichlas 
T. Marshall and Broward G. Busard, both of Indianapolis. 

Chicago, Ill.—Nu-Deal Paper Box Company, Inc., 
2509 West 22nd street, has been organized with capital of 
$10,000, to manufacture paper boxes and containers. The 
incorporators are Hyman Berger and K. Sode. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Marino Brothers Waste Paper 
Company, Inc., has been chartered with capital of $20,- 
000, to deal in waste paper. The incorporators include 
Jefferson I. Schneider, 861 East Twenty-seventh street, 
and Louis Gelman, 334 Wyona street, both Brooklyn. 

New York, N. Y.—The Atlantic Container Corpora- 
tion has been chartered with capital of 750 shares of stock, 
no par value, to manufacture and deal in paper bags, boxes 
and other containers. Isidor Davis, 215 West Ninety- 
eighth street, and Max Feldman, 3110 East Fourth street, 
are principal incorporators. 

New York, N. Y.—Tech Paper, Inc., has been organ- 
ized with capital of 100 shares of stock, no par value, to 
manufacture and deal in paper products, carbon and proc- 
essed papers, etc. The company is represented by Edgar 
R. Mead, 29 Locust street, Garden City, L. I. 

New York, N. Y.—The Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
551 Fifth avenue, paper products, has filed notice of in- 
crease in capital from $1,700,000 to $2,000,000. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—H. Milgrim, Inc., has been incorpo- 
rated with capital of $10,000 by Henry Milgrim, 1458 Flat- 
bush avenue, and associates, to manufacture and deal in 
paper products. 

New York, N. Y.—Fortgang Paper and Twine Com- 
pany, Inc., has been chartered by Bernard Fortgang, 45 
West 110th street, and William Fortgang, 19 East 109th 
street, capital of $10,000, to deal in paper products and 
allied specialties. 
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MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS UNDER THE 
NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT 


Management problems certainly are not simplified under 
the new National Industrial Recovery Act. They are quite 
as complex as they ever were. But there is a good chance 
that they will become more clearly defined under the new 
system, for there will be applied to management problems 
not merely the individual or unit intelligence of the past, 
but a new degree of collective intelligence of the entire 
trade or industry, which thereby becomes the “new unit.” 
Managements must adjust themselves to the idea of the 
new unit, says F. H. Frigsby, of Ernst & Ernst, the well 
known accountants and auditors. 


The principle of not selling below your own cost has 
much merit, and when accepted by an industry as a basic 
principle it should place business on a better basis than it 
has ever been before. But the road to that point where this 
principle can be practically applied by an industry as a 
whole is long and difficult. Before it can be applied as a 
major policy it will be necessary to reconcile the differences 
of opinion in regard to what is cost and to make effective 
uniform methods for determining costs. Desirable as it 
may be as an ultimate goal, its immediate value in this 
emergency is subject to question because of the time and 
effort which would be required to prepare an industry for 
the effective use of such a plan, and the subsequent detail 
which would necessarily be involved in seeing to it that 
individual units in all cases do not sell below their own costs. 

Industry is now looking for short cuts to cost. While 
uniform accounting and cost accounting are recognized as 
indispensable for the long pull, many industries can not 
afford to wait until uniform systems have been devised and 
installed and in operation long enough and in enough plants 


to produce results, to say nothing about the results being 
agreed upon by all the units of an industry. In the mean- 
time, there is need for the application of some practical 
measures to produce cost information. 

An acceptable and ready basis for determining what will 
be “cost” for checking and control purposes could be a 
standard, or model, or ideal, or budgeted cost—all terms 
meaning the same. This is based upon research and is a 
reflection of the figure at which goods can and should be 
produced in well managed plants operating at some ac- 
cepted rates of plant capacity. 

Briefly, standard cost is a planned cost; it is one that is 
forecast as a definite goal toward which to work. It is not 
predicated upon past costs, but rather upon what cost 
should be—knowledge acquired by research into all of the 
factors that enter into cost. Management in its practical 
application of standard costs determine in advance: 

(1) The standard quantity of materials necessary to 
make the component parts that enter into each article. 

(2) The standard time allowance for the labor opera- 
tions on each part or article. . 

(3) The quantity of each article that will be made in a 
given period of time. 

(4) The extent to which its plant capacity will be used 
in the production of the articles within the time limits. that 
are fixed for producing them. 

(5) The amount of services (expressed in dollars of 
expense) that should properly apply to the production in 
the period planned for. 

Management’s consideration of the factors outlined in 
items 1 to 5 gives effect to quantity, time, capacity, and 
services, and when price is applied to these factors a stand- 
ard cost is developed. 

Much reliable data is available within each industry as to 
the total cost of doing business. It can be broken down into 
expense classifications by departments, also data as to the 
time, quantity, volume or capacity, and price, which have 
served as a basis in the past for determining the cost of 
material, labor, supplies, and service that has entered into 
the cost of producing each article or commodity manufac- 
tured. It is the practical application of new rates and new 
prices to this available data and a determination of the plant 
capacity upon which overhead will be computed that will 
form the basis for determining a cost. Since so much mate- 
rial for this*purpose is readily available in many industries, 
the problems of cost will be simplified through the applica- 
tion of the principles underlying standard cost. 

Surveys and in many cases a resort to questionnaires will 
be the means whereby the information can be obtained. 
Such data will reflect the relative operating efficiency of the 
respective plants in an industry, and the means for recon- 
ciling variations in costs of production. A careful review 
of the data obtained from or submitted by individual units, 
followed by a careful selection of such material, will go far 
in establishing what are the low, medium, and high costs of 
the industry, and upon these the major decision as to cost 
may be based. A standard or model cost for a product will 
serve many useful purposes pending the devising and the 
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general application of uniform cost accounting in the 
industry. 

To summarize the purposes which can be achieved 
through the use of the principles of standard costs in con- 
nection with an industry’s program for functioning under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, it is believed that 
standard costs will: 

(1) Immediately provide the industry with an intelli- 
gent guide in setting selling prices, 

(2) Afford individual units a reliable guide as to their 
own relative efficiency. 

(3) Furnish a practical basis for establishing and en- 
forcing a code for controlling unfair price competition. 

(4) Supply a check as to the reasonableness and fair- 
ness of an industry’s selling prices for the protection of 
the consumer’s interest. 

Progressive companies over a period of many years have 
applied the principle of standard cost, and it has served 
them well as a basis for fixing selling prices, for measur- 
ing the relative efficiency of their employees and plant 
operations. It is now being extended rapidly to include 
control of the costs of distribution. The underlying prin- 
ciples of standard costs, which have reformed the thinking 
of management with regard to costs during the last decade, 
embody fundamental principles which will make for sim- 
plification and directness in the solution of many problems 
which will confront both management and the Government 
Administrator in effectuating the policies of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


Algonquin Co. Increases Help 


OcpENSBURG, N. Y., July 10, 1933.—A recent increase in 
production at the mills of the Algonquin Paper Co., has 
resulted in an enlargement of the working force and about 
200 men are now being steadily employed. During the 
past few weeks about 50 new hands were taken on and 
still further increases may be necessary in the near future, 
according to company officials. ‘For several months the 
sulphite plant was producing only about 500 tons monthly 
for the production of news print but at the present time 
1500 tons are being turned out and officials expect to 
double this amount within a short time if improved busi- 
ness continues. 

Full time operations are now being observed and ap- 
pliance of the new recovery act strengthens the belief that 
a further expansion of production will result. F. A. 
Augsbury, head of the company, in commenting on the 
future outlook declared that American converters are now 
buying considerable more sulphite produced in this coun- 
try. He also commented in favorable terms on the cur- 
rency policies of the Roosevelt administration and be- 
lieves they will be helpful not only to the paper making 
trade but business generally. 


Petition Filed Against Analomink Co. 


Ministnk Hits, Pa., July 10, 1933.—An involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy was filed in federal court here today 
against the Analomink Paper Company of this place. The 
petitioning creditors and the amounts of their claims are: 
Metropolitan Edison Company, $13,011.56; Balch-Funk 
Company, Philadelphia, $400, and Parsons and Whitte- 
more, Inc., New York city, $5,365.70. 
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Waste Material Dealers Prepare Code 


The National Association of Waste Material Dealers, 
Inc., at a special meeting of its Board of Directors held in 
New York on June 30 approved all the preliminary steps 
that have been taken by its temporary committee under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and passed the following 
resolution : 

“Whereas, the National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., has been advised by the National Industrial 
Recovery Administration that wherever possible counsel for 
joint action should be appointed in order that the various 
codes presented within an industry by the various branches 
be submitted to conference in order that a uniform code for 
the entire industry can be adopted” and has expressed fur- 
ther the opinion that “it is in this method that the associa- 
tions can be of most help to the administration” therefore 
be it resolved that the board of directors of the National 
Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., authorize and 
approve the drawing up and filing of a code or codeS cov- 
ering all branches of the waste material industry. Said code 
or codes to be prepared by a coordinating committee repre- 
senting every branch of the waste material industry. Any 
code or codes submitted to be approved first by the indi- 
vidual divisions of the association affected and the final 
code or codes to be approved by the board of directors and 
the membership at large.” 

The committee was further authorized to negotiate with 
other associations in the industry for the purpose of con- 
solidating, if possible, all codes to be presented in behalf of 
the waste material industry. 

The board of directors at the above mentioned meeting 
also authorized the appointment of a committee to cooperate 
with the Non-ferrous Ingot Metal Institute and the Alumi- 
num Research Institute in the preparation of a code cover- 
ing the Secondary Metal Industry. 

In the consideration of the subject of a code or codes for 
the waste material industry the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., proposes, with the assistance 
of proper legal advice to scrutinize and analyze every code 
submitted either within the industry or by industries repre- 
senting consumers which in any way affects the interests of 
those engaged in the waste material industry in order that 
no code may be approved which places unfair or unequitable 
restrictions on any branch of the industry. 

The association invites those in the waste material indus- 
try who approve of such a program whether individual 
concerns or associations to work together in a genuine 
cooperative effort so that one of the nation’s largest indus- 
tries may not be circumscribed in its activities by restrictions 
imposed by consumers or producers but may write its own 
code with due regard for those interests with which it is 
inter-related. 


To Investigate Chemical Processes 


Chemical processes associated with the manufacture of 
paper and other products from pulp wood on this continent 
will be closely investigated during the next few weeks by 
Dr, Zai Ziang Zee, director of the technical department of 
the Chinese Ministry of Industries. Dr. Zee recently 
landed at Victoria, B. C., and commenced a tour of the 
continent investigating its chemical industries. On com- 
pletion of his tour of the United States and Canada he will 
proceed to Europe to study methods there. 

The pulp industry is one which China proposes to de- 
velop very extensively, Dr. Zee explained. 

He stated that pulp from this continent had a big market 
in the Orient if it could meet competition of Japan and 
other nations. 
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Liquid Caustic Soda 


@ Mathieson supplies the requirements 
of a large percentage of America’s most 
exacting purchasers of chemicals. @ That 
these firms continue to do business with 
us, year in and year out, is more convinc- 
ing evidence of the purity and uniformity 
of Mathieson products than any claim we 
might make ourselves. ® As one of the 
foremost producers of solid and liquid 
caustic, we maintain a technical staff 
which you are invited to consult on any 
problem that involves the use of caustic 
soda or any other Mathieson product. 
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Soda Ash . . . Liquid Chlorine . . . Bicarbonate of Soda 

...HTH and HTH-I5 . . . Caustic Soda . . . Bleaching 

Powder ... Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua. ..PH-Plus 

(Fused Alkali) . . . Solid Carbon Dioxide ...CCH (Indus- 
trial Hypochlorite) 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of 


Copies of United States Patents can be obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
each. Send currency, not stamps, 


Alkaline Processes 


Caustic Soda and the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
Robert T. Baldwin. Paper Trade J. 95, No. 26: 21-23 
(Dec. 29, 1932).—An outline of the part played by caustic 
soda in pulp and paper making.—A. P.-C. 

Digestion of Cellulose-Containing Materials. British 
Celanese, Ltd. Brit. pat. 378,722 (Nov. 16, 1931).—Wood 
chips, straw, etc., are mixed with digesting liquor (caustic 
soda, calcium bisulphite, sodium sulphide, caustic soda) and 
pumped continuously through a pipe or coil maintained at 
the réquired cooking temperature and of such a length 
that the material during its passage is cooked to the desired 
degree.—A. P.-C. 

Fibrous Insulating Material from Refuse Pine Chips 
or the Like. Dillon F. Smith, Ernest J. Pieper and 
Clarence C. Vogt, assignors to Armstrong Cork Co. U. S. 
pat. 1,873,056 (Aug. 23, 1932).—Refuse solvent-extracted 
pine chips from rosin-extracting plants, still containing 
some residual rosin, are disintegrated in an alkaline solu- 
tion such as caustic soda until the wood fibers are partially 
hydrated and a portion at least of the rosin still present 
is converted into a soluble resinate; a precipitant such as 
aluminum sulphate is then added to convert thé resinate 
into a resin sizing and articles such as insulating boards are 
formed from the mass.—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Recovery of Pulp, Turpentine Oil, 
Rosin, Balsam and Lignin. Arthur F. Zennstrom, 
Paris. Ger. pat. 556,001 (May 23, 1929).—Wood chips 
rich in rosin and balsam, as well as species of wood ar- 
tificially enriched with turpentine, are cooked in such a 
manner that by the action of steam in the upper part of 
the digester, turpentine oil and other oils volatilize, while 
in the lower part the action of an alkali solution, produces 
pulp, rosin, balsam and lignin.—J. F. O. 

Process and Device for the Removal of Obnoxious 
Gases Formed During the Recovery Process in the 
Soda and Sulphate Pulp Manufacture. Bror Natanael 
Segerfelt, Potschmuhle, Czechoslavakia. Ger. pat. 549,- 
783 (Dec. 22, 1929).—The gases formed during the treat- 
ment of the waste liquor and relief gases are cooled to their 
dew point or saturated with water and then dissolved in 
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an aqueous solution of alkali or emulsified hydrocarbon 
of the terpene or camphor groups or with addition com- 
pounds of such hydrocarbons. According to claim number 
2, the treatment takes place under vacuum or lower excess 
pressure; and according to claim number 3 the treatment 
takes place at temperatures between 20 and 120 deg. C. 
—J.F.O. 

Process and Arrangement for the Recovery of Pulp 
from Plants and Commercial Wastes. Procedes 
Navarre, Lyon, France. Adist. pat. 127,786 (Dec. 15, 
1931).—The material to be treated is: allowed to remain 
unagitated in open tanks and is then subjected to repeated 
counter current treatments of caustic alkali solution. The 
treatment is started with partially spent alkali and ends up 
with fresh alkali—J. F. O. 


Process for the Manufacture of Easy Bleaching Pulp. 
Oskar A. Muller, Zurich. Ger. pat. 552,481 (Feb. 10, 
1929).—Easy bleachable pulp is obtained from wood and 
other cellulose and lignin containing fiberous substances 
by chlorinating of the material in the moist condition and 
then extraction of the chlorlignin with an organic solvent 
miscible in water in the presence of at least a part of the 
hydrochloric acid formed during the chlorination.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Causticizing of Alkali Carbonate 
Solutions by Means of Calcium Hydroxide. J. S. Bates, 
Bathurst, Canada. Swed. pat. 74,445 (Feb. 18, 1928).— 
J. F. O. 

Purification Process for the Soap Separating Out 
from the Black Liquor Obtained in the Cooking of 
Wood According to the Sulphate Proeess. O. Y. 
Methods Ltd. Wiborg, Finland. Aust. Pat. 129,792 
(April 15, 1932).—The raw soap or its aqueous’ solution, 
freed from pulp fibers, is treated warm or boiling hot with 
about 14 per cent of a peroxide or a solution of such with 
agitation and subsequent salting out of the reaction mix- 
ture,-so that the. evil smelling and black material present 
in the raw floating soap is removed for the great part with 
the bottom water.—J. F. O. 

Process and Arrangement for the Heating of Cellu- 
lose Waste Liquor. Arnold Brobeck, Karskar, Sweden, 
Czech. pat. 39,534.—The idea of the invention is to pre- 
vent the incrustation formation during heating, by hav- 
ing all heating surfaces which come in contact with the 
liquor of a highly polished surface.—J. F. O. 
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Georgia Pine Sulphite and Ground Wood 


for News Print’ 


Observations on Experimental Production 


By W. G. MacNaughton!’ and W. F. Allen’ 


When it was proposed to make sulphite and ground 
wood for news print from Southern pines, the problems 
commonly believed to exist were that the wood of these 
species contained too much resin to be readily pulped by 
the sulphite process, and that if ground wood were made 
pitch troubles would result. In addition, it was believed 
that the pulp would be too dark to make news print of 
satisfactory color. 

Apparently these conclusions were based upon a failure 
to differentiate between the sapwood and heartwood of the 
Southern pines, and to appreciate the laree diameters to 
which the trees grow before the transformation from 
sapwood to heartwood begins. 


Charles H. Herty,* a native Georgian, made the follow- 
ing statements in 1927: 
“A problem remains to be solved, and that is the utiliza- 
tion of the thinnings, which are of size for the production 
of wood pulp. That is a question of transportation and 
of research, whose successful outcome may have tre- 
mendous economic importance, not only to the South, 
but to the constantly increasing number of industries 
throughout the country dependent upon wood pulp as raw 
material.” 


Considering the fact that general consensus of opinion 
was that the resinous content of these young pine thin- 
nings was entirely too high for successful sulphite and 
mechanical pulping, Dr. Herty began an investigation re- 
garding the actual resin content for young pine thinnings 
which were free of heartwood. The first step taken was 
that‘of query. He went to men through the United States 
asking all of them the same question. What is the amount 
of resinous matter present in young pine thinnings? The 
answers received ranged from 5-15 per cent while one 
man even went so far as to say 33 per cent. Dr. Herty* 
immediately classed all of these answers under the head- 
ing of general opinion and set out in quest of more 
reliable and accurate information and, in 1929, he makes 
known his findings in the following statement: 
“Through the cooperation.-of A. K. Sessoms (Cogdell, 
Georgia), who furnished the material, and J. S. Kloss, 
manager of the Brunswick plant of the Hercules Powder 
Company, in whose laboratory the work was done, remark- 
able results have been obtained. Analysis of the sawdust 
from 30 young slash pines, varying from 4 to 10 inches 
in diameter, showed the following: 

Per cent resin, on dry basis (gasoline extract) 2.09 
Per cent resin, on dry basis (alcohol extract). 2.79 
Upon receipt of this, I wrote to Mr. Kloss asking him 
to have the gasoline extract titrated with a standard 
solution of alcoholic potassium hydroxide and the amount 


Received April 20, 1933. 

© Presented at the annual meeting of the Georgia Forestry Association, 
De Soto Hotel. Savannah. Ga., May 1, 1933. 

2 Member TAPPI. Assistant Research Chemist of the Georgia Devartment 
of Forestry and Geological Development, Division of Pulp and Paper Research. 

hemist of the Georgia Department of Forestry and Geological Develop- 

ment, Division of Pulp and Paper Research. 

® Manufacturers Record, Sept. 15, 1927. 

4 Journal of Chemical Education, 6, No. 5, P. 840; May, 1929. 
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of rosin in this extract estimated. Under date of Feb. 8, 
1929, he wrote: ‘We have made a determination for 
acid number and we find that the acid number of the 
extract 2.09 per cent, by gasoline, was 110.8. Using this 
figure, together with the normal acid number of 160, we 
estimate that two-thirds of the residue obtained by the 
extraction would be rosin. It would mean that the wood 
showed about 1.38 per cent rosin.’” 

Kloss’ determinations were later confirmed by Inter- 
national Paper Company chemists at Glens Falls, N. Y. 

At this point, Dr. Herty felt that at last he,had some 

reliable information and data and began an extensive 
investigation of the existing and available literature bear- 
ing upon the characteristics of Southern pines. This 
search into the literature brought forth many interesting 
points which were seemingly hidden away but were in all 
cases authoritative and accurate. It was found that the 
low resin content of young Southern pines free from 
heartwood had been determined and was published by 
Filibert Roth in 1897. Regarding this characteristic of 
young Southern pine thinnings, Roth® states: 
“Besides being of lighter color, the sapwood differs from 
the heartwood in several respects . . . the sapwood con- 
tains much less resin . . . than the heartwood. Thus, in a 
section of Longleaf the sapwood contained only 0.2 per 
cent turpentine and 1.00 per cent rosin, while the heart- 
wood contained from 2 to 4 per cent turpentine and 12 to 
24 per cent rosin.” Mr. Roth further says, “The wood of 
these species is so much alike in appearance and even in 
minute structure that it can be discussed largely without 
distinction of species .. . The age at which the transition 
from sapwood to heartwood begins is rarely found to be 
below twenty years and as a rule the transformation be- 
gins in young trees when the particular section of the tree 
is between twenty and twenty-five years old.” 

In 1921, L. F. Hawley® said: 

“In general the sapwood of the Longleaf contains com- 
paratively small proportions of resin while the heartwood 
contains various larger proportions depending upon its 
location in the tree. The sapwood may contain about 2 
per cent resin the average heartwood 7 to 10 per cent.” 

Ralph H. McKee and Donald E. Cable’ carried on an 
extensive research in connection with a proposed process 
for pulping pine wood. Their results indicate a complete 
confirmation of the works of both Roth and Hawley as to 
the small resinous content of pine sapwood. As to the 
pulping, they state: 

“The sapwood: gave a pulp with yield and color prac- 
tically equivalent to -the yield and color of sulphite ob- 
tained from spruce under nearly identical conditions.” 


Statistical Data on Pines 


In Table I have been collected from various published 
sources the analytical data of most of the pines, some 


"5 Bulletin 13° (Revised Faition) U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Division of 
Forestry. 1897. pages 143 to 

6 Gamble’« Naval Stores Yearbosk—1921 (Lightwood, Cut-Over Lands and 
the Naval Stores gy 

™ Paper Trade J. 77, No. 16..p. 101 (Oct..18, 1923). 
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TABLE 1 
Growth Solubilities 
Rate, Density, SEES eee 
Age ) Weight One Cellulose 
Wt. Per Hot Alcohol per cent —————_, 
Ave. Ave. Di- Dia., Cubic Water, Ether, Benzine, NaOH, Total Alpha, Lignin, Hydrol 
Species Source and Description Age, ameter, Rgs Vol. Foot Per Per Per Per Per Per Per ys: 
Years Inches in. Green Pounds cent cent cent cent cent cent cent Number 
White Spruce 1Upper Michigan.............. 78 6.0 13.0 0.413 25.8 3.30 1.70 2.60 12.90 59.80 44.30 29.20 20.7 
53 6.2 8.5 0.402 25.1 3.40 0.30 2.60 13.10 60.30 43.60 28.00 20.3 
1 Canada—Western Ontario 31 see ows 0.376 21.4 2.40 1.20 2.20 11.00 62.00 43.20 30.00 cee 
1 Canada—Quebec .......es000. 75 eas eee 0.463 26.1 3.20 1.20 2.80 13.90 59.80 42.90 30.30 eat 
Norway Spruce ' Northwest Wisconsin......... 20 oak aes 0.346 21.6 3.30 1,10 3.10 11.90 60.30 42.00 29.90 bke 
.  £=_—er ear 66 6.0 11.0 0.432 24.5 2.40 1.50 2.90 12.00 61.70 42.00 30.50 = 
Hemlock 1 Eastern—N, E. Wisconsin..... 94 5.8 16.2 0.398 24.8 3.90 0.50 4.10 19.30 53.00 37.80 34.50 18.5 
126 6.9 18.3 0.393 24.5 3.80 0.60 4.60 12.40 55.20 40.30 32.60 19.2 
1 Western—Washington ....... 81 11.5 7.0 0.423 26.4 2.80 0.50 2.80 13.10 59.30 42.30 30.5¢ 20.1 
Jack Pine 1 Northwest Wisconsin.......... 29 6.8 4.2 0.397 24.7 4.30 2.10 3.80 13.40 59.10 27.06 
1 North Central Wisconsin...... 37 5.3 7.0 0.421 26.3 3.10 2.40 4.20 13.90 58.30 42.80 29.90 20.30 
Southern Pines ' Shortleaf—Ark.—Little Heart— 
0.6 per cent Heartwood..... 16 4.7 3.4 0.418 26.1 2.30 3.00 1.60 13.90 59.20 43.40 29.10 22.4 
1 Shortleai—Ark.—No Heart.... u 4.7 1.9 0.411 25.7 3.10 4.90 2.80 13.70 57.80 41.40 28.90 23.5 
1 Slash—Ga.—3.7 per cent Hear: 
WOOG. ccvccoccccecccccsccece 19 5.6 3.4 0.520 32.5 3.40 4.20 6.30 14.50 58.30 41.90 28.00 20.2 
? Slash—Ga.—0.3 per cent Hea 
WEL a b.de 0 60. s9076.00606000-00 7 4.5 1.6 0.448 28.0 4.80 3.30 4.90 13.00 59.00 42.80 28.50 25.8 
' Loneleaf—Fla.—2.8 per ce:.t 
' RL Sek vows nedbades 28 6.5 4.3 0.558 34.8 1,90 1.00 2.80 10.20 61.30 29.80 19.3 
1 Longleaf—Fla.—2.6 per cent 
DONO cccananneectaee 26 4.2 6.2 0.590 36.9 — 1.40 3.40 11.60 60.30 44.20 31.30 14.9 
2 Loblolly Sapwood—Spring wood er on 3.49 ne uate 11.11 58.06 ‘ 28.12 ree 
2 Loblolly Sapwood—Summer w’d a 2.97 ras =a 11.01 61.21 26.78 é¢e 
Slash — Ga. — 16.3 per cent 
Heartwood by volume...... 18.7 5.6 3.3 0.520 32.5 3.40 4.20 6.30 14.50 58.30 28.00 20.2 
References: !Curran, ‘‘Pulpwood Evaluation,’’ Pulp Wood, issue of Feb. 15, 1932 
2 Ritter and Fleck, Journal of Ind. & Eng. Chemistry, June 1926, 
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of which show heartwood, as well as of spruces and hem- 
locks for comparison. These data, confirmed by extrac- 
tions in the Georgia laboratory on Southern pines, free 
from heartwood, give proof that the sapwood of these 
pines does not contain resinous matter in excess. In view 
| of these facts, as has been found in our work the chemical 

characteristics of the wood have not presented any prob- 

lems in the production of sulphite or ground wood pulps. 
An outstanding feature of the young Southern pines 
is the extreme difference in wood density and fiber struc- 
ture of the spring wood and the summer wood in the 
annual rings.- In confirming published data regarding 
the spring wood and summer wood of these pines, we have 
found an apparent density of 0.35 for the spring wood 
and 0.70 for the summer wood. That is, the woody mat- 
ter formed during the earlier stages of the growing sea- 
son weighs only one-half as much per unit volume as that 
formed later. From the laboratory records on twelve 
year old pines containing approximately 30 per cent sum- 
mer wood by volume, we have found an average density 
of 0.47. 


As may be seen in’ Table I, where the analysis of spring 

wood and summer wood of Loblolly pine sapwood is 

‘ given, the spring wood contains 58.06 per cent cellulose 
and 28.12 per cent lignin totaling 86.18 per cent, while the 
summer wood has 61.21 per cent cellulose and 26.78 per 
cent lignin totaling 87.99 per cent. Since there is no 
material difference in the amounts of the two major com- 
ponents of the wood, the difference in apparent density 


structure. This confirms previously published statements 
of several observers. 
In this connection Roth® has stated: 

“The radial diameter of the fibers of the summer wood 
is only about one half as great as that of the spring wood 
fibers, it is therefore clear that the number of fibers of 
the summer wood forms a much greater per cent of the 
total number of fibers than is indicated in the per cent of 
summer wood given and based upon its relative width: 
thus, in wood having fifty per cent summer wood (by 
volume) there are in number twice as many tracheids in 
the summer wood as in the spring wood.” He goes 
further in stating that the cell walls of the summer wood 
fibers are twice as thick as those of the spring wood fibers. 


Sulphite Pulping 


In all of our work on sulphite pulping care has been 
taken to keep the cooking condition, with respect to acid 
composition, ratio of acid to oven-dry wood and pressure, 
within the limits of commercial practice. The composi- 
tion of the initial acid has been as follows: 5.4 to 5.6 
per cent total SOz, 4.0 to 4.2 per cent free SOs and b.4 to 
1.6 per cent combined SO:. The ratios of acid to oven dry 
wood for the various cooks may be seen in Table II. 
The pressure in all cases was 75 pounds per square inch. 

The first series of cooks, as illustrated in Fig. 1, was 
made to determine the lowest maximum temperature that 
would bring the total cooking time within reasonable limits. 


must naturally lie in the relative compactness of the wood 8 Thid. 

' _ TABLE II 

> $ . a 

, a Ss § i.) 
5 228 2 aah Physical Strength Development of Pulps Processed in 1% Lb. Controlled Bedplate Beater at 2% and 8 Lb. 
y GI & - ae ° . . ° * 

. - 4 5 ‘S Bs 5 Minutes 20 Minutes 40 Minutes 60 Minutes 80 Minutes 100 Minutes 

, 4336 $ 6s OO ——_—_ oe ‘ r 
6 Bars + 28k Slow- Slow- Slow- Slow Slow- Slow- 
Vv 4 -o 7) <x Burst Tear ness Burst Tear ness Burst Tear ness Burst Tear ness Burst Tear ness Burst Tear ness 
47 1040 0.12 2.28 63.3 148.3 16.0 76.8 146.5 17.0 90.4 138.0 30.0 103.0 136.1 36.5 105.5 134.5 51.5 82.0 127.8 62.0 
49 1510 0.26 2.53 63.0 153.0 13.0° 73.5 146.0 14.5 76.1 141.0 16.0 92.0 139.0 20.5 97.0 127.0 28.0 106.0 124.5 37.0 
52 1940 0.47 2.28 29.4 109.5 13.5 52.3 125.0 15.0 70.4 129.0 17.5 73.0 132.0 23.5 78.0 132.0 37.5 36.8 128.0 43.5 

54 1380 2.73 2.61 55.8 138.5 14.0 74.3 141.0 15.5 83.4 136.0 19.0 99.2 128.0 26.9 103.0 121.0 42.3 101.5 113.6 57.0 
55 «1400 haa 2.81 32.6 111.8 14.0 55.6 146.4 15.0 75.8 151.0 18.0 92.6 145.0 22.0 97.8 150.0 31.0 106.7 138.0 42.3 

’ 56 1244 1.00 3.32 48.6 152.0 14.0 66.7 156.0 160 85.4 155.0 19.5 91.5 148.0 29.0 96.8 145.0 44.5 99.7 134.0 52.0 
64 1148 7.30 2.77 51.5 135.0 12.5 70.7 139.4 16.0 83.0 134.5 19.0 92.6 131.5 29.0 97.0 123.0 42.3 99.2 117.2 55.5 

f 65 1118 2.41 2.42 43.7 154.3 13.0 61.7 160.5 15.5 81.5 158.6 21.0 94.2 169.8 25.5 95.7 139.0 39.5 100.2 129.2 53.5 
66 1350 0.90 nie 55.8 151.0 13.5 75.7 149.3 15.5 92.3 143.8 21.5 105.0 148.8 26.0 108.0 134.0 38.5 114.4 123.8 48.0 

I 6 1194 0.60 49.3 145.5 13.5 66.7 151.0 15.5 78.2 159.8 20.5 91.3 149.5 29.5 95.7 144.0 42.0 99.4 144.5 50.5 
57 52.4 145.2 14.0 66.8 164.8 16.5 84.4 163.0 22.5 98.3 161.1 32.5 104.5 157.0 47.0 99.8 148.0 58.5 
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In cook 47 the maximum temperature was 115 deg. C. 
and in 25 hours pulping was completed. At 120 deg. C., 
cook 49 came off in 18 hours, while cook 54 at a maximum 
temperature of 135 deg. C., with 3 hours to 110 deg. C. 
and 3 hours more to maximum, was completed in 10 
hours. The other cooks illustrate the differences in time 
of reaching 110 deg. C. and maximum temperature. The 
physical tests of the resulting pulps are also given in 
Table IT. 

The second series of four cooks was made, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 2, to find out how rapidly the cooking tem- 
perature might be reached and produce a pulp with satis- 
factory quality and yield and with reasonably low screen- 
ings. 

The pulps from these cooks show clearly that in our 
digester (60 cubic feet capacity and forced circulation), 
the rapidity of the temperature rise to 110 deg. C. does 
not materially affect the penetration but that the rise from 
110 deg. C. to maximum degrees C. is the controlling fac- 
tor and should not be less than 2 hours. 

Fig. 3 has been made to show the decrease in the per 
cent of screenings, which represents the degree of pene- 
tration, accompanying the increase in time of temperature 
rise from 110 deg. C. to maximum temperature. 

Regarding the penetration of the cooks of the first 
series of the exceedingly low percentages of screenings ob- 
tained indicate very clearly that thorough penetration was 
had in all cases. 

It may be stated that with the system of forced acid 
circulation satisfactory pulping has been obtained by the 
cooking curves for cook 56 as illustrated in Fig. 1. That 
is, 2 hours to 110 deg. C., 3 hours more to 135 deg. C. and 
5-6 hours at a maximum temperature of 135 deg. C. giv- 
ing a total cooking time of 10 to 11 hours. 
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Temperature rise for cooks of first series. 
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Decrease in screenings yield accompanying prolongation of temperature rise 
from 110 deg. C. to 135 deg. C. 

In all of the cooks described in this section of sulphite 
pulping, dolomitic lime was used. We have made numer- 
ous cooks in which we have used high calcium lime. We 
have not been able to determine any properties charac- 
teristic to a pulp produced from either dolomite or high 
calcium acid or by which we might identify its cooking 
condition regarding the kind of lime used. The same 
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Temperature rise for cooks of second series. 


TABLE III 
Pressure Bursting 
Strength Fiber Classification, Per cent Retention 
Unit of Hand A 


Pressure Sheets, 


On on Per cent 
Run Cylinder, Stone, Points 
Number Burrs Used Pounds Pounds _ per Lb. 
65 No. 4 St. Cut, No. 9 Sp. + ve Beer 50 22 19.70 
74 No. 4 St. Cut, No. 12 Sp. 1%” Lead..... 50 22 21.00 
75 No. 4 St. Cut, No. 12 Sp. 1%” Lead...... 55 24 26.50 
Se OR Se ag PO Be ere 80 34 34.70 
88 No. 12 Sp. 1%’ “ry ree ee 80 34 39.30 
94 No. 4 St. Cut, No. | gt &™ aa 80 34 12.50 
95 Same as Na. 94, slightly ‘dulled with brick.. 80 34 21.20 
S6 No. 4 St. Cut, No 2” Lead. . 34 15.70 
97 Same as No. 96. Slightly “iulled with brick.. 80 34 29.95 
98 No. 4 St. Cut, No. 12 Sp. 2” Lead........ 80 34 49.10 
99 No. 4 St. Cut, No. 9 Ey a 80 34 34.90 
2 No. 4 Bt. Cat, No. 9 Sp. 2” Laad......2. 80 34 19.20 
Per, 2; Saws <aegs) wes ebeoendbean 80 34 13.00 
ck. ches neh sapees Shae & 80 34 31.50 
a, 2 Mid. s5650600send vee ndnees 90 38 30.70 
y» “Cf > ERR pe Ste 95 40 33.50 
i J co. Oh Bias aaliweweeeean 80 34 15.40 

e. Ve 
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Coarseness 


Passing Moduli 
Slowness On 20 20-35 35-65 65-100 100 
(Schopper- Mesh, Mesh, Mesh, Mesh, Mesh, Inter- 
Riegler) Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Total mediate 
73.0 4.94 17.35 19.34 10.66 47.71 1,21 0.91 
81.0 2.17 14.54 12.71 11.83 58.75 0.90 0.69 
77.5 5.35 18.36 16.14 7.92 52.23 1.17 0.87 
86.0 7.21 12.48 15.35 12.54 52.42 1.10 0.68 
89.0 2.27 6.00 13.50 11.12 67.11 0.65 0.45 
65.5 9.00 14.85 22.45 13.63 40.07 1.40 0.90 
76.0 6.06 11.68 16.85 11.90 53.51 1.05 0.69 
64.5 13.10 16.95 21.25 12.53 36.17 1.64 0.94 
83.5 5.21 10.25 17.70 13.42 53.42 1.01 0 65 
87.5 8.08 12.98 11.69 12.26 54.99 1.05 0.62 
78.0 18.33 16.27 13.49 11.35 40.56 1.60 0.76 
72.0 10.07 15.18 18.21 11.62 44,92 1.34 0.82 
62.0 8.10 16.20 23.05 10.03 42.62 1.37 0.95 
79.5 13.49 10.69 16.33 11.21 48.28 1.25 0.66 
78.5 9.03 13.70 17.65 11.82 47.80 1,24 0.76 
81.5 6.85 11.66 15.79 11.23 54.47 1.95 6.67 
61.0 17.38 18.81 20.60 10.62 32.59 1.78 0.97 
60.5 13.71 17.95 21.65 9.18 o7t : 6.97 
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results were obtained in the cooks where we used a sodium 
bisulphite acid made from soda ash. This phase of work 
is still being considered and will probably be taken up 
more extensively later. 


Ground Wood Pulp 


In the production of mechanical pulp from young 
Southern pines the only problem experienced so far ‘has 
been that of the extreme difference in the wood densities 
of the spring wood and summer wood. The data given in 
Table III are representative of a number of runs in 
which various burrs were used. 

It may be well to state that the pulp we are striv- 
ing for is one which would have the following physical 
properties: 

Bursting strength (hand sheets) 
Slowness (Schopper-Riegler) 
Fiber classification 

Retention on 20 mesh 

Retention between 20 and 35 mesh 

Retention between 35 and 65 mesh 

Retention Lt 8 65 and 100 mesh 10 to 12 per cent 

Passing 100 me 46 to 33 per cent 


Coarseness moduli , Sore from fiber classification) 
Total modulus 1.6 to 1.7 


* to 28 per cent pts./Ib. 24x36—500 
7 


9 to 11 per cent 
18 to 22 per cent 
18 to 22 per cent 


0.9 to 1.0 


These qualities are such as would be found in a pulp 
suitable for modern news print manufacture. 

So far we have been endeavoring to produce a single 
pulp having these qualities and have not tried to secure 
these properties by blending the pulps of various runs as 
would be obtained in a mill having a battery of grinders. 

Considering the woody structure of the young pines 
previously referred to, we feel that the production of 
ground wood pulps having certain definite physical proper- 
ties lies not so much in the use of any particular burr but, 
in a greater sense, in a close control of the sharpness of 
the stone within quite narrow limits. This is based upon 
cur experience with a Lombard natural stone. We are 
now beginning a similar series of runs on a Carborundum 
artificial stone. 


Slowness (Schopper- Riegel) 


Bursting Strength % pts,/Ib. 


24 x 36-500 


20 40 6 80 


Beating Time (Minutes) 
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Increase in pulp yields due to increases in wood density. 


A few runs have been made determining the powe1 
required for grinding pine. At no time have we found 
unduly high power consumption but have not computed 
this for every run. As soon as we have established grind- 


ing procedure having the physical properties previously 
referred to we do intend to make an exhaustive study of 
power requirements for use in comparison with the power 
consumption for various other pulp woods. 


Yields 


From laboratory data obtained so far we find an aver- 
age yield of 45 per cent for sulphite and 93 per cent for 
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Physical strength development of pulp from Cook 57. 
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ground wood. As well as we are able to determine, these 
yields are well within the average yields obtained commer- 
cially from other species of wood. 

We do find however that the yield per unit volume 
follows the comparative densities of the wood as may 
be seen in Fig. 4. This establishes the following figures: 

Sulphite, Ground Wood, 
Pounds Pounds 
per 100 cu. ft. per 100 cu. it. 
Wood Al 
— 2321 
0.87 1320 2728 

These figures indicene very clearly that, volume for 
volume, pine, of average density 0.47, would yield 17.54 
per cent more of both sulphite and ground wood pulps 


than a wood having an average density 0.40. 
Fiber Quality of Pine Sulphite Pulp 


On microscopical examination it may readily be seen 
that there exists the matked difference in the cell struc- 
ture of the spring wood and summer wood fibers as stated 
by Roth. Using a magnification of 100 diameters the 
mixture of spring wood and summer wood fibers has the 
appearance of a mixture of short pieces of ribbon and 
short fragments of wire. The spring wood fibers, not 
having the necessary cell wall strength to enable them to 
hold their original shape, collapse and in doing so lose 
their tubular conditions and assume ribbonlike forms. The 
summer wood fibers having the necessary cell wall 
strength do not collapse and even after drastic cooking 
retain their original tubular form. 

Nilsson,® of Bogalusa Paper Company, gives the fol- 
lowing comparative measurements of the spring wood and 
summer wood fiber of both Southern pine and spruce. 


Spring wood fibers Southern Pine Spruce 
Length . a 3 sone) Peawdes 3.31 mm. 2.58 mm. 
Width toes 0.059 mm. 0.051 mm. 
Length-to- width ratio Pv stiacn ie aaa mm, 51 mm, 
Cell wall thickness ; 0.005 mm. 0.0032 mm. 
Ratio of length to cell wall thickness .... 660 810 

Summer wocd fibers 
Length . 9S) RE, ae oot ee ae ew 3.20 mm. 2.72 mm, 
CORRS pad Nae ewe kth ASW die «ions B47 0.043 mm. 0.034 mm. 
Length-to- EMCO huss c tues eeeca se 74 mm, 82 mm, 
PRI FEC Oe 0.011 mm. 0.0062 mm. 
Ratio of length to cell wall thickness .... 290 40 


From these figures one may readily see that this 
marked difference in the internal structure of the fibers 
of the spring wood and summer wood really exists and 
is more pronounced in the Southern pines than in the 
spruces. 

In Table II the physical test data for the pulp of cook 
57 are given. The curves, as illustrated in Figs. 5 and 6, 
show very clearly the response shown by this pulp to 
beating action of a one and a half pound laboratory beater. 

The beater is equipped with a controlled bed-plate so 
that beating action of varying intensities may be secured. 

The method used for the processing of pulps for hand- 
sheets is given as follows: 

Total beater charge = 23000 grams (460 grams oven-dry pulp + 22540 cc. 

water at 21 deg. 

Beating consistency = 2 per cent. 

Beating intensity = 3 pounds on bed-plate control arm. 

Beating = ar nomen = 21 to 23 deg 

Beating time—Samples taken for Eeokiiets after beating intervals of 5, 

20, 40, 60, 80 and 100 minutes. 

The handsheets are made according to general accepted 
methods and tested after being conditioned at 65 per cent 
r.h. at 70 deg. F. 

The pulp resulting from cook 57 has been taken as an 
example because of its similarity to commercial news 
sulphite. The cooking was carried on according to the 
curve given in Fig. 1 for cook 56 with a total cooking time 
of ten and one half hours. The other cooking conditions 
were kept within the limits as previously stated. 


*“A Critical Study of Southern Pine Fiber.”—T. H. Nilsson. Read at_the 
meeting of the Southern Division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents’ Association in Bogalusa, La., November 19th, 1926. 
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TAPPI Notes 


B. L. Wehmhoff, formerly technical director of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., is now with 
the W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

H. J. Buncke, formerly chief engineer of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Iroquois Falls, Ontario, is now 
chief engineer of the Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, 
Maine. 

M. J. Taylor, formerly research chemist for the Hoberg 
Paper and Fibre Company, Green Bay, Wis., is now with 
the Hudson-Sharp Machine Company, Green Bay. 

D. A. Hunter, formerly paper tester for the International 
Paper Company, New York, is now with the Berst-Forster- 
Dixfield Company, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

James P. Fagan who was formerly superintendent of the 
Everett, Washington, mill of the Puget Sound Pulp and 
Timber Company is now superintendent of the Anacortes, 
Wash., mill of the same company. 

R. D. McCarron, formerly of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., is now with the Escanaba Paper 
Company, Escanaba, Mich. 

R. J. Schadt, formerly technical director of the Hawley 
Pulp and Paper Company, Oregon City, Ore., is now at 
the Camas, Washington, mill of the Crown Williamette 
Paper Company. 


New TAPPI Members 


The following elections to membership have been an- 
nounced by the Executive Committee of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

Henri J. F. Breton, general manager of Papeteries 
Aubry, Rouen, France. 

Arthur E. Kimberly, research associate in charge of work 
on the preservation of records, U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., is a graduate of George Washington 
University and received his master’s degree from New 
York University in 1927. 

Frederic W. O’Neil is a 1933 graduate of the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

George A. Thompson, Jr., paper mill representative of 
B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., was formerly 
employed as a machine tender at the Whiting Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke; as a night superintendent at the American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke; and as a salesman at 
the U. S. Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Justus C. Barthel is a student at the N. Y. S. College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TAPPI Fall Meeting Committees Organized 


At the recent organization meeting of the Fall Meeting 
Committee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry at Appleton, Wis., the following committee 
appointments were made: General Chairman—Otto Kress, 
Vice Chairman—R. J. LeRoux, Entertainment Committee 
—A. F. Kletzien, Hotel Committee—T. E. Xistris, Lunch- 
eon and Banquet Committee—R. J. Watts, Program and 
Printing Committee—S. D. Wells, Publicity Committee— 
G. H. McGregor, Registration Committee—H. F. Lewis, 
Transportation and Public Relations Committee—C. E. 
Saecker, Committee in Charge of Mill Visits—P. A. Paul- 
son, Committee in Charge of Smoker—W. E. Buchanan 
and A. G. Wakeman, Finance Committee—W. H. Ryan. 

The meeting will be held at Appleton, Wis., September 
26-28, 1933. Reservations for hotel accommodations should 
be made through T. E. Xistris, Valley Iron Works, Apple- 
ton, Wis. 
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Weighing, Sampling and Testing Wood 


Pulp for 


Moisture 


Tentative Revised Standard Method of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


The determination of moisture in wood pulp varies with 
the form in which it is manufactured and the methods 
selected for moisture testing are specified for each given 
form or kind of pulp. These include: (1) baled pulp: 
dried sheets, shredded pulp, hydraulic pressed sheets; (2) 
roll pulp; (3) loose lap pulp: wet laps, hydraulic pressed 
laps; (4) double press wet machine pulp in sheets. 

Other conditions also affect the testing of pulp, such as 
the place, time and quantity of pulp. The place of testing 
may be at mill during manufacture; at dock during trans- 
fer from car to ship for export or vice versa; incoming 
car lots or shiploads at receiving point. The pulp may be 
freshly made or stored in warehouses or open piles. 


I. Apparatus 


1. SampiinGc Toor: For testing baled dry pulp, a 
boring tool which cuts a disk about 4 inches in diameter is 
used. For baled shredded pulp, a special tool (Crossley 
Sampling tool made by Thompson Mfg. Co., Lancaster, 
N. H.) similar to a cork borer is used to cut a sample 1% 
inches in diameter and to a depth of 4 inches. 

2. Scares: Scales used for weighing pulp samples 
must show a sensibility of 0.1 per cent of maximum load. 
For example, if 1 kilogram (2.2 pounds) of pulp sample 
is taken the scales must show a decided deflection by the 
addition of 1 gram to the load. 

3. Dryinc Oven: Any suitable laboratory drying 
oven may be used for drying samples to constant weight. 
For the regulation of temperature, a maximum and mini- 
mum thermometer should be inserted in such a manner that 
the bulb when suspended in air extends as close to the cen- 
ter of the oven as possible. In case a thermostatically con- 
trolled electrically heated oven is used, it should be set so 
as to yield a constant temperature of 217 deg. F. +2 deg. 
(103 deg. C. +1 deg.) and the mercury thermometer in- 
serted as before. The thermometers used in these tests 
should be tested and certified as to correctness. In case a 
recording thermometer is used the same precautions should 
be observed as for an ordinary thermometer. 


II. Test Specimens 


No one method of sampling is adequa‘e to the many dif- 
ferent forms of pulp. A brief mention of sampling meth- 
ods and their application will be made but their fuller 
description will be included under the procedure to which 
they apply. 

A. Strip Metnop: The strip method while well 
adapted to mill sampling of unpressed wet laps is not suit- 
able for frozen lap pulp at receiving point. 

B. Bortnc Metuop: The boring method while well 
adapted to the sampling of baled pulp and rolled pulp is 
not suited to the sampling of wet lap pulp, under 36 per 
cent oven-dry content. 

C. Wepce MetHop: The wedge method, or any other 
method which involves the breaking open of bales is not 


* Tentative revised standard method of the Technical Association of the 

Pulp and Paper Industry. Approved by Pulp Testing Committee. Send 
\J 

ew 


riticisms and suggestions to R. G. Macdonald, 370 Lexington Ave., N 
York, N. Y. 


suitable for referee sampling of pulp at dock, since trans- 
portation companies decline to handle broken bales, and 
rebaling with an ordinary handpress is not practicable. 

D. NuMBer oF SAmpLeEs: Sufficient and representa- 
tive samples from individual units must be taken to insure 
a fair average of the lot. This is especially necessary 
where grab samples from opened bales are taken. 


III. Procedure 


1. DETERMINATION OF WET WEIGHT oF PULP. 

As all pulp is invoiced on the basis of air-dry tons, rules 
for the determination of the wet weight of the pulp are 
just as important as rules for sampling and testing, and 
the wet weight should always be determined by any one 
of the following methods: 

A. Railroad Weight: Railroad weight of entire car lot 
where tare of empty car is actually determined by weigh- 
ing it. (This does not mean the routine bill of lading rail- 
road weight, but an actual weighing upon railroad scales 
supervised by a party or parties at interest.) 


Note: Each car should be uncoupled from the train and weighed separately. 


B. Certified Weight: Weight of entire car lot as cer- 
tified by official recognized weighing bureau issuing weigh- 
master’s certificate of weight. 

C. Weighing by Truck and Tested Scales: Wet weight 
of lot by sum of weights of truck loads passing over ac- 
curately tested scales during loading or unloading. 

D. By Calculation from Average Weight of Parcels: 
Wet weight! of lot may also be determined by multiplying 
the actual number of bales or rolls in the shipment, as de- 
termined by accurate count, by the average weight of the 
bales or rolls weighed and sampled. In domestic roll or 
wet bale pulp the variation (in weight between individual 
rolls or bales) is often so great that it may be necessary 
to weigh the entire shipment. In the case of roll pulp at 
least 25 per cent of the rolls, and preferably the entire 
shipment shall be weighed. 

Where bales are numbered, the numbers upon the bales 
selected should be indicated in report. 


A normal bale should be intact and unbroken. Reject as 
abnormal those bales obviously damaged or whose weight 
differs from average gross mill weight? by more than 10 
per cent plus or minus. 

E. Weight: The accurate weight of all bales sampled 
must be ascertained by a competent weigher before sam- 
pling; all bales weighed and no others are to be sampled 
(except in the case of roll pulp and shredded pulp) ; when- 
ever bales are numbered the number is to be given in addi- 
tion to the weight. 

F. Scales: Scales will be accepted as accurate: (1) 
When verified by standard test weights; or (2) when veri- 
fied by weighing known or measured volume of water. 
Scales for weighing bales shall be provided with 1 pound 


1 When this method is used for determining the total weight, all the bales 
weighed, and none others, are to be sampled. 


2 Average weight of bales to be furnished chemist by the shipper. 
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divisions. Those equipped with counterbalances shall not 
be permissible. They shall have such accuracy that they 
will show a variation of not more than 1 pound when a 
standard 400 pound weight is placed upon them after 
having been balanced. 

2. DETERMINATION OF MolIsTURE AT THE Pup MILL. 

The strip method of sampling pulp coming from the wet 
machine or from driers in continuous web, is to be used. 
Cut a 2 or 3 inch strip across entire width of web coming 
from the machine. All strips cut should be the same width 
and uniform across the machine. One sample as above 
described should be taken from wet machine for every 
2000 pounds wet weight production. For web dried pulp 
one sample across the machine should be taken for every 
fifth bale or roll of production. 

The samples taken are to be immediately deposited in a 
metal can with tight fitting cover and the net weight ob- 
tained as soon as practicable after taking samples. In case 
of unavoidable delay between time of taking samples and 
weighing, a special precaution should be taken to seal edges 
of cover air-tight with friction tape or otherwise. 

Weighing of Samples: Accurate scales and weights to 
be used for weighing both wet and dry samples. Both wet 
weight and dry weight should be obtained upon same scales 
with same weights. The hot samples should be weighed 
immediately after being withdrawn from the oven in 
closed containers. Care should be taken to avoid convec- 
tion currents while weighing. 

The entire bulk of the samples selected must be dried 
out for the test. After weighing the wet samples, these 
should be placed in a suitable oven and dried to constant 
weight at a temperature of not less than 214 deg. F. (101 
deg. C.) and not more than 219 deg. F. (104 deg. C.). 
The maximum allowable temperature at the time of first 
dry weight shall not exceed 219 deg. F. (104 deg. C.); 
temperature of at least 216 deg. F. (102 deg. C.) must be 
maintained for determination of final dryness. Two suc- 
cessive weighings at least three hours apart should not 
show a variation greater than 0.1 per cent of wet weight 
of samples and the total of minimum weights is to be tak- 
en as final oven-dry pulp. To calculate the percentage of 
oven-dry pulp divide the weight of oven-dry pulp by the 
wet weight and multiply by 100. To calculate the air-dry 
content, divide the percentage of oven-dry pulp by 0.9 to 
give percentage of air-dry pulp. Multiply the wet weight 
by this “percentage air-dry pulp” and divide by 100 to 
obtain the weight of air-dry pulp. 

3. DETERMINATION OF MolIsTURE ON Dock or RECEIV- 
ING POINT. 


The moisture determination is the same as in No. 2, but 
the sampling is different. 


A. Boring Method. This is suitable for sampling (1) 
baled pulp in sheets, (2) roll pulp, (3) baled shredded 
pulp, and (4) hydraulic pressed laps having 50 per cent 
moisture or less. 

(1) Baled pulp in sheets: 

a. Number of bales to be sampled: On lots of 3000 
bales or less, 10 per cent shall be taken, except by agree- 
ment, but never less than 5 per cent. Samples are to be 
drawn from only sound and intact bales from different sec- 
tions of the entire shipment and the chemist shall be care- 
ful to observe that no unusual conditions prevail in the 
selection of bales. 


b. Details: The samples shall be taken by boring? into 
each bale to a depth of 3 inches, with a special tool which 
cuts a disk about 4 inches in diameter. The disks shall be 


* Care must be taken to see that the knife or boring tool blade does not 
bend when taking samples. 
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removed and ten of them taken as a sample; these to be 
selected as follows: 

One disk second sheet from the wrapper 

Two disks 1 inch deep 

Three disks 2 inches deep 

Four disks 3 inches deep. 

The holes to be bored shall be so located that in five suc- 
cessive bales they will represent a portion extending diag- 
onally across the bale. Each bale is to be bored but once. 
the first bale to be bored at the corner, the edges of the cut 
being at a distance of 1 inch from the edge of the bale. 
The second cut shall then be made half-way between the 
location of the first cut and the center of the bale; the 
third bale shall be cut at the center; the fourth bale half- 
way between the center and the corner; and the fifth bale 
in the opposite corner in a position corresponding to the 
first. In case binding wires or straps interfere with the 
exact location of cuts, borings shall be made as near the 
prescribed location as possible. 

(2) Roll pulp: 

a. Number of rolls to be sampled: At least 10 per cent 
of lot. Where possible to determine, same proportion of 
outside rolls to center rolls should be maintained as com- 
ing from machine. 


Note: As rolls usually vary considerably in weight it is preferable to 
weigh the entire shipment or at least 25 per cent of it. 


b. Details: Edge of first hole 2 inches from one end, 
holes in succeeding rolls shall be spaced successively one- 
fifth of the distance across the roll as in bale sampling, 
traveling toward opposite end of roll. Selection of disks 
shall be in accordance with bale boring as given above. 

(3) Baled shredded pulp: 

a. Standard method using sampling tool: Wet weight 
of the lot shall be obtained by weighing at least 25 per 
cent of the bales and preferably the entire shipment. When 
the total weight is to be determined by weighing a portion 
of the shipment, select sound, intact and undamaged bales 
at regular intervals throughout the lot. Make a careful 
count of the total number of bales and calculate the total 
wet weight from the average weight of bales weighed. 

Before testing the lot, the average wet weight per bale 
as invoiced should be secured. From the bales weighed 
at least 10 per cent of the total number of the shipment 
should be sampled taking only those bales whose weight 
does not differ by more than 10 per cent plus or minus 
from the average bale weight as invoiced. Take the sam- 
ple by boring into the bale by a special tool (Crossley 
Sampling Tool) similar to a cork borer. This tool cuts a 
sample 1% inches in diameter and to a depth of at least 
4 inches. The entire sample is to be taken from the bale. 

The holes to be bored shall be located so that in five 
successive bales they will represent a portion extending 
diagonally across the side of the bale. Each bale selected 
for sampling is to be bored once. 

The first bale is to be bored at the corner of the bale, 
the edge of the cut being at a distance of 2 inches from 


-the edge of the bale. The second cut is made halfway 


between the location of the first cut and the center of the 
bale; the third bale is cut at the center; the fourth bale 
halfway between the center and the corner; and the fifth 
bale in the opposite corner in a position corresponding to 
the first. 

b. Optional grab sample method: Ten per cent of each 
shipment, i. e., each tenth bale as it arrives at the plant of 
the purchaser is sampled. The bales are numbered as they 
are chosen and each bale is weighed on a beam balance. In 
rotation the bales are designated as A, B, C, D and E; 
then each bale is broken open by cutting the binding wires. 
A grab sample of 500 grams, plus or minus 15 grams, is 
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taken from a point in the bale according to its general let- 
ter designation, thus 

The “A” sample is taken at a point 4 inches down, 4 
inches from the edge and 4 inches into the bale; the “B” 
sample is taken 8 inches in each direction; the “C” sample 
12 inches; “D” sample, 16 inches; and “E” sample, 20 
inches. 

B. Strip method. This is suitable for (1) double press 
wet machine pulp not hydraulically pressed, for (2) un- 
pressed lap pulp and for (3) roll pulp. 

(1) Double press wet machine pulp, not pressed: A 
strip 2 or 3 inches wide through center of sheet, across 
machine run. Sampling to be contirftous through lot and 
rate of sampling should provide at least one strip for each 
2,000 pounds of wet pulp. All samples cut should be the 
same width. 

(2) Lap pulp unpressed: A 2 or 3 inch strip through 
center of lap across the machine run. See Fig. 1. Depth 


Fic, 1. 


A shows position of strip when deckle edge is in short direction of lap and 
when deckle edge is in long direction. 


halfway through. Sampling to be continuous through car 
lot and rate of sampling should provide at least one sample 
for each 2000 pounds of wet pulp. 

(3) Roll pulp: For roll pulp, take test strip 2 or 3 
inches in width across the face of the roll from second 
layer and 4 other similar strips from layers located at least 
1!%4 inches or deeper from the outside layer. All strips cut 
should be the same width. 

While the strip method is quite commonly used for sam- 
pling hydraulic pressed lap pulp, this method is known and 
has been proved to give high results, both by calculation of 
ratio of wet edge to dry center of sample compared with 
ratio of wet edge to dry center of total lap, and by re- 
peated actual tests comparing sample so taken with mois- 
ture tests on whole lap. 

C. Wedge Method: This is suitable for sampling (1) 
lap pulp and (2) hydraulic pressed pulp, having over 50 
per cent moisture. 

This method is admittedly accurate when followed in 
exact details. The principal objections to its adoption as 
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the only standard are the practical difficulties in getting 
non-technical samplers to space the cuts accurately in forty 
divisions around successive laps. Further, a saw is not al- 
ways available. As an alternate method, the committee 
recommends the modified wedge method, which has been 
proved by experience to give results well within practical 
limits of accuracy. 

(1) Details: Angle of wedge should be about 9 de- 
grees as measured by template. A wedge sample to be cut 
from every 2000 pounds wet weight when piled loose in 
car; the center of wedge to be at center of lap. Depth of 
cut: Half through lap. Positions of cuts: These to start 
at middle of closed edge of lap as first position. Succes- 
~ laps to be cut going round clockwise as shown in Fig. 


Fic. 2. 


(2) Selection of laps from hydraulic pressed bales: 
From 20 per cent of the bales sampled, withdraw the mid- 
die lap. From 40 per cent of the bales sampled, withdraw 
the lap halfway between the outside and the center. 

From 35 per cent of the bales sampled withdraw the lap 
next to the outside. 

From 5 per cent of the bales sampled, withdraw the 
outside lap. 

Those laps which are withdrawn from the outside of 
the bales are to be sampled on that side which formed the 
surface of the bale. It is convenient to weigh and sample 
a total number of bales which is a multiple of 20 and the 
total number weighed and sampled should be at least 2% 
per cent on large lots and 5 per cent on small lots (of less 
than 1000 bales). 


IV. Precautions 


The accuracy of moisture determinations is dependent 
upon the taking of representative samples. The latter 
should be drawn only from sound, intact and undamaged 
bales and from different sections of the entire shipment. 
Bales previously sampled should not be considered as 
sound or intact. No unusual conditions should prevail in 
the selection of bales. 


New Dirt Removal Methods in Stuff Preparation 


By F. K. 


Abstract 


A brief review of pulp and paper making equipment 
such as rifflers, screens and centrifugal separators designed 
to separate acceptable fibers from foreign material like 
knots, slivers, bark, etc. 


It is safe to say that the occurrence of dirt in one form 
or another is one of the most troublesome variables en- 
countered in mill operation, a variable which becomes 
more and more important. In the paper industry as per- 
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haps in most others the times have brought about a gen- 
eral trend which has now gone through two distinct stages: 
first, an insistence upon price, and later, an insistence up- 
on price and high quality. 

This trend presents an apparently unreasonable demand 
but it appears, nevertheless, that it can be met, and the 
mills which are meeting it are the mills which are doing 
the business. 

An indication of the seriousness of the situation ap- 
pears in the Annual Report to Congress of George H. 
Carter, the Public Printer. Of the 47 million pounds of 
paper delivered for government use during the fiscal year 
1932, over 1,600,000 pounds were either rejected or ac- 
cepted at a penalty discount on account of dirt. 
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Generally speaking, there are of course two problems 
involved in obtaining a uniformly clean sheet. There is, 
first, the elimination of all possible sources of dirt; in 
other words, doing everything possible to keep dirt out of 
the papermaking system. This calls for the careful selec- 
tion of such raw materials as the wood, pulp, rags, paper- 
stock, rope, chemicals, size, and loading. It is obviously 
desirable to buy as little dirt as possible. The elimination 
of dirt sources also involves the selection of mill equip- 
ment, pipe lines, pumps and chests which will introduce as 
little dirt as possible into the system. 

There is then the problem of dealing with the dirt 
which, despite all our precautions, does get into the paper 
making system. Because of time limitations and also be- 
cause our experience over a period of many years has 
been concentrated in this field, these remarks will be gen- 
erally confined to this angle of the situation: the economi- 
cal removal of dirt from paper pulp and stock. 


Sources of Dirt 


Strictly spreaking, dirt removal is all one job. In ac- 
tual mill operation, however, it breaks down into two 
phases: the treatment of pulp in the pulp mill and the 
treatment of stock at the paper machine. 

In chemical pulp we have dirt carried in by the wood 
itself, dirt contained in the water, dirt in the form of cor- 
rosion products from tanks, pipes, pumps, etc., cinders and 
dust. The first attempt at the removal of these impurities 
occurs at the knotters. In the old days, 3% to % inch 
holes in knotter plates were common practice. Modern 
practice calls for perforations not larger than % inch and 
in many cases 3°; inch, the reduction in size being based 
on the idea that if the larger pieces of dirt are removed 
at this point they will not have a chance to break up and 
cause trouble later on in the process. 

In this connection I may say that this reduction in knot- 
ter plate perforations is entirely in line with a general 
trend to use finer and finer perforations in all screening 
devices. 

At the present time we have no test data available on 
the increased efficiency of finer perforations at the knot- 
ters, but there is evidence that still further reductions may 
prove effective on certain grades. 

TAPPI Special Report No. 175 presents a large amount 
of the data now available on riffler design and operation 
and a short summary of that information may not be out 
of place at this point. A well designed and carefully op- 
erated riffler can remove a considerable proportion of the 
impurities in pulp. It is essential that the pulp move slow- 
ly over the riffler, the figures ranging from 40 to 75 feet 
per minute. Where large amounts of pulp are being han- 
dled, this calls for large installations, the area per ton of 
fiber running as high as 40 square feet. The height of 
the baffles now in use ranges from 2 to 18 inches, there 
being a considerable difference in opinion in regard to the 
height and position of the baffles and on the depth of the 
stock over the top of the baffle. Effective consistencies 
range downward from 1 to 0.2 per cent. 

In connection with the use of rifflers I might point out 
another trend, a trend for the separation of dirt from 
fiber on a basis of specific gravity. This trend has re- 
sulted in the development of the centrifugal stock purifier 
which we shall mention later on. 

The coarser grades of pulp have been screened for a 
long time through what the trade calls perforated plates, 
which means plates with round holes varying from .050 
to .100 inch depending on the stock. The highest grades 
have always required screening through slots. Any round 
holes suited for practical use pass too much fine dirt. It 
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is necessary to use an opening of a smaller diameter. A 
slot satisfies this requirement. Length may be accepted if 
diameter is right and area is obtained in this way. The 
slots most used in practice vary in size, as you all know, 
from .006 to .010 inch. 


Centrifugal Screen with Slotted Plates 


Every pulp mill and every manufacturer of pulp screens 
has wanted a centrifugal type screen equipped with slotted 
plates to obtain the advantages of both, and many experi- 
ments have been made, but until recently the combination 
has never worked. @n the last year it has been made to 
work, but in justice to all concerned I think I ought to say 
that the efforts of this last year represent only the finish- 
ing touches, for years of labor, costly and often discour- 
aging, stand behind it. . 

Our new slotted plate centrifugal pulp screen has been 
successfully operating in two mills for more than a year. 
One mill is using it as a tailings screen, the other, a well- 
known mill making a high quality of bleached sulphite for 
sale is using six as the sole cleaning means on all of the 
first quality stock for bleaching. The first replaced a cen- 
trifugal screen using perforated plates; the second an or- 
dinary battery of flat screens with slotted plates. In both 
cases the quality of stock has been improved. The new 
screen has demonstrated its ability to combine the many 
advantages of the centrifugal screen with a quality of out- 
put certainly not bettered and probably not otherwise 
equalled by any other screen. Available data is of course 
not yet comprehensive but having handled Mitscherlich 
tailings, news sulphite, brown stock for No. 1 bleached, 
and the No. 1 bleached pulp itself, we have enough infor- 
mation to prove that the screen will handle any require- 
ment of screening pulp in a modern way. By that I mean 
it will produce any given quality economically. On the 
brown stock for No. 1 bleached, for instance, the standard 
size will produce upwards of 25 tons a day of the very 
highest quality at a power consumption of 2 to 2% h.p. 
per ton, usually the lower figure, and save in labor, main- 
tenance, and the total cost of screening. 

The price of the screen is less than any installation that 
we think might be considered equivalent. The floor space 
used is about one-third, and by our calculation, which has 
been checked by one of the mills above, the total installa- 
tion cost of a 100 ton system, not including the building, 
as well as the operating cost per ton of pulp, will be 25 
per cent less. 

I have mentioned once or twice the general advantages 
of the centrifugal pulp screen and perhaps I ought to point 
out what I mean. They are: large capacity per unit, there- 
fore a smaller number of units, and, as mentioned, much 
less floor space. The result in mill operations is a small 
compact screen room that is less troublesome to handle, 
supervise, maintain and keep clean. It is obvious that if 
pulp in the process of screening passes quickly through 
small areas, troubles from such causes as pitch and slime 
will be reduced, and when the occasion for cleaning does 
come this job can be done more easily and quickly. The 
bleached pulp mill above has, for instance, developed a 
method of cleaning Bird pulp screens on the run without 
any take-down job and with practically no labor. 


Cleaning Mechanical Pulp 


The screening of groundwood pulp requires generally 
the same treatment as chemical pulp. The factors are 
about the same, except that in groundwood the term dirt 
includes more bark and shives and most especially slivers, 
the bugbear of all groundwood mills, newsprint manufac- 
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turers and newspaper publishers. Trouble in groundwood 
mills is more common these days because with reduced 
consumption there is more old wood on hand which can- 
not always be used up rapidly enough to prevent some 
rot, and because publishers are more exacting. Ideal con- 
trol of pulp wood quality is perhaps out of the question 
today, but much can be done through the use of modern 
grinders. Artificial pulp stones also appear to help, as 
they are dressed less frequently and with finer burrs, which 
permits grinding more uniformly. Much progress has 
been made in grinder construction of late, and at least 
one new grinder has recently been put on the market 
which looks good to me. As I am calling names, I’m going 
to mention this: The Great Northern grinder made by 
the Montague Machine Company. 

The TAPPI Special Report No. 175 on riffler design 
previously referred to contains an interesting discussion 
about the riffler used on groundwood stock and indicates 
the possibility of effective riffler operation where the vol- 
ume of stock being handled does not make the installation 
too cumbersome. 

The selection of proper equipment, including pulp 
screens and the methods used in screening are of as great 
importance in the groundwood mill as in the chemical 
pulp mill, and one reason is that once through the pulp 
screen there is nothing to remove dirt until the stock 
reaches the paper machine. A point always to be remem- 
bered in any screening operation is that you never get 100 
per cent efficiency and you always get a percentage re- 
moval of impurities which varies with percentage of im- 
purities furnished. Some screens do better jobs than 
others but all will come under this rule. Taking ground- 
wood for example: the more slivers you make in your 
grinders, the more slivers you will pass through any pulp 
screen. This might seem obvious, but even smart people 
sometimes miss it. Recently a company operating two 
mills making the same kind of paper and trying to make 
the same quality kept getting more slivers in one sheet than 
in the other. We had each of the two mills send us a 
quart sample of pulp going to the screens and a sample 
taken after the screens. These were sent to a well-known 
firm of consulting chemists who, by a simple method of 
fractionating screening, were able to make an interesting 
test tube exhibit which showed that the stock from one 
mill going to the screens contained four times as much 
coarse material and slivers than from the other mill. By 
this test tube exhibit method the different character of 
fibre ground by the two mills could also be easily seen 
and compared. Changes in the grinder room at one mill 
were already contemplated at the time, and at the present 
writing both mills are now grinding the same good quality 
pulp. 

This might be offered as a case of performance en- 
gineering but I only use the example to emphasize my 
point that the more dirt you put in the more dirt you will 
keep in. 


Cleaning Paper Stock 


So much for the treatment of pulp in the pulp mill, and 
now for the paper mill. As for the handling of the ma- 
terials used as raw stock, little perhaps need be said. It 
is obvious that if cleanness is a factor in the finished paper, 
the proper steps have to be taken in the purchase, sorting 
and other treatment of the stock which goes into it. 

Between the beater room and the: paper machine the 
control of dirt is largely a matter of preventive measures, 
which we have referred to previously: the selection of cor- 
rosion resistant piping, the proper construction and care 
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of chests, and the development of handling methods so 
that the smallest possible amount of dirt will be introduced 
into the stock. 

Just before the stock goes to the paper machine is of 
course the time and place for the last big offensive against 
dirt, and often the most important one. The dirt may be 
removed by different devices at many different points in 
the paper making process, but the entire effort must be co- 
ordinated and the dirt removing devices so chosen and op- 
erated that they form a complete, balanced, smooth run- 
ning mechanism for dirt removal. Reliance on any one 
device is not enough. 

One of the outstanding tendencies at this point is ex- 
tremely simple, yet most effective, namely, the use of a 
finer slot in the paper machine screens. The paper ma- 
chine screen removes dirt from the stock chiefly on the 
basis of size of particle. It is true that in a well designed 
installation with adequate capacity there is a distinct set- 
tling-out action which removes the heavier particles of 
dirt, but the separation is, nevertheless, chiefly a matter 
of size rather than specific gravity. This being the case, 
it is logical to assume that the smaller the slot size used 
on the screen plates, the cleaner the stock. A number of 
installations have now been made with this idea in mind 
and the extraordinary results obtained seem likely to 
change the entire attitude of the industry toward paper 
machine screening. 


In previous times, paper makers have looked at paper 
machine screens with one idea in mind, that of capacity. 
The question was, how many tons of stock would the 
screens pass in a day? There is no doubt that hundreds 
of screens were installed because they would handle an 
enormous volume of stock in a small amount of space. 
More recently, however, the question has been not how 
much stock will a screen handle, but what kind of quality 
can we get out ot it. 


Installation Results 


The increased capacity may be obtained by adding more 
screens to the installation. Actually, however, the in- 
creased capacity has usually been obtained in our work 
by replacing the smaller with larger screens. Some actual 
results obtained by mills in which this change has been 
made may be of some interest. 

One sulphite bond mill originally had two of our No. 2 
screens fitted with .016 inch plates handling about 4,000 
pounds of stock per hour. They replaced these screens 
by two of the No. 3-A size fitted with .010 inch plates. 
The number of dirt specks in the paper was reduced by 
50 per cent. 


A similar result was obtained at a book paper mill in the 
south. Two No. 2 screens were operating on book paper 
with plates cut .014 inch. These were replaced with two 
No, 3-A screens with .010 inch plates, and the mill reports 
a reduction in dirt specks to about one-half the former 
number. With the old screens they were getting from 18 
to 20 surface specks on a certain sheet. They are now 
getting between 9 and 10. 

In another mill making news print definite figures are 
not available. However, on one machine they replaced 
two No. 2 screens with .024 inch plates with two No. 3-A 
screens with .020 inch plates. The paper was appreciably 
cleaner. On another machine they have just made the 
same change except that the No. 3-A screens are going 
in with .016 inch plates, the finer plates being chosen with 
the idea of getting still cleaner and more salable paper. 

A parchment mill replaced an installation of three No. 2 
screens with two of the large No. 3-A screens, reducing 
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the plate cut trom .V16 to .011 inch. In addition, they 
installed a large riffler. The combination decreased the 
dirt count by approximately one-half, but how much of 
this reduction can be attributed to the screens and how 
much to the riffler has not been determined. Certainly 
the change in screen slots did something. 

In still another mill an effort was made to get greater 
capacity out of a Bird screen installation by going from 
.010 inch plates to .014 inch plates. The result was un- 
satisfactory and they installed a larger screen with .010 
inch slots. In another case a similar attempt was made, 
.012 inch plates being replaced with .016 inch plates. The 
mill reported an increase of roughly 50 per cent more dirt, 
the trial being complicated by the fact that the mill used a 
dirty furnish for the test. The results were definite 
enough, however, to lead the mill to put back the .012 
inch plates. 

This, perhaps, is sufficient evidence to show what can 
be done by the simple and inexpensive expedient of re- 
ducing the size of screen slots. 

All things being considered, there is probably no other 
way of getting as great an improvement in paper quality 
for less money. 


Auxiliary Screens 


Screen performance in a number of mills has shown 
that an increase in the screen capacity calls for a cor- 
responding increase in the auxiliary screen capacity. Tail- 
ings must be carried away in sufficient volume or part of 
the benefits of the increased screening capacity and finer 
slots are lost. 

This use of auxiliary screens has been interesting his- 
tory. We were among the pioneers to advocate their use. 
Most everybody fought it and the going was hard. We had 
to do some compromising, and usually worked out an 
auxiliary system smaller than the mill should have had. 
Most of these mills today are using auxiliary screening 
systems twice as big as their old standard. Today very few 
people offer any objection to auxiliary screens. When you 
have rejected dirt with screen plates you should get it out 
of the screen as fast as possible. The longer you leave it 
in the screen the more chances it has to break up and get 
through. 

During recent months there has been a large increase in 
the use of chromium plated screen plates. Since the ef- 
fectiveness of the screen depends so largely on the size of 
the slot, it seems logical to preserve the slot size just as 
long as possible and chromium plating in its present de- 
velopment appears to do this admirably, keeping the edges 
of the slots clean and smooth and protecting them against 
both wear and corrosion. 


Centrifugal Separators 


The production of the cleanest possible paper calls for 
more than the removal of dirt from the stock on the basis 
of size alone, and this demand, always known but until 
comparatively recently unsatisfied, has resulted in the de- 
velopment of a centrifugal machine capable of purifying 
paper stock. This machine has become well known and 
in a general way I will here mention only that in the last 
few years hundreds have been put into use and are clean- 
ing the stock for a wide range of papers like ledgers, 
writings, bonds, high grade book papers, tissues, many 
specialty papers, in fact practically every grade in which 
genuine cleanness is a factor either in selling or use. 


Figures Showing Efficiency 


The following figures taken from the reports from mills 
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in which Centrifiners are now in operation give some idea 
of the efficiency of dirt removal obtainable with these ma- 
chines, It is understood, of course, that in every case the 
centrifugals are not alone responsible for the final clean- 
ness of the papers produced since they work in combina- 
tion with screens, but in most cases the screens were al- 
ready in operation so that the comparative results before 
and after the installation of the centrifugals are an ac- 
curate key to their effectiveness. 


Fine Paper Mill Results 


In one fine paper mill, for example, a 50 per cent rag 
content ledger, 24 pound, showed a dirt count of 60 specks 
in our No. 1 classification of dirt—the very fine white or 
yellow particles appearing on the look-through of a sheet. 
After the installation of the centrifugals, the average dirt 
count for an equivalent sheet of paper was 7.4. This rep- 
resents a dirt removal of 87 per cent from a sheet which 
previously was regarded as clean by all former standards. 
A 50 per cent rag blueprint paper from the same mill 
showed 46 specks of No. 1 classification before the in- 
stallation of centrifugals; this installation showed an ef- 
ficiency of 84 per cent in dirt removal. 


Standard Classification 


These figures, I might say, are the result of a study 
made by a firm of independent consulting engineers. In 
making these studies it was found desirable to set up a 
standard classification for the types of dirt found in paper 
and also a standard basis for making comparative tests: 
No. 1—the very fine white or yellow particles appearing 
on the look-through; 2—the large size black and yellow 
particles; and 3—the large woody shives.. The standard 
count is made on a basis of one square foot of 17 x 22, 
20 pound basis. 

On all Centrifiner installations on which tests have been 
made, classification No. 1 is the one which is of most im- 
portance. The large black and yellow particles and the 
woody shives get through the centrifugals so seldom that 
they can be disregarded. Bits of scale and other corrosion 
products and metallic particles from beater bars and jor- 
dan knives are not included in the classification because 
they are invariably accounted for practically 100 per cent 
by the separating action of the centrifugal. 

This removal of all metallic particles, incidentally, has 
been of considerable interest to the manufacturers of con- 
denser and other insulating papers requiring high dielec- 
tric qualities. The Centrifiner does not share the limita- 
tion of the magnetic separator. It removes all kinds of 
metal. 


Further Evidence of Centrifugal Efficiency 


Some further evidence on centrifugal efficiency may be 
of interest. In one mill, for instance, the percentage of 
No. 1 sheets was increased from 55 per cent to 97. 

In another mill the percentage of first sheets was in- 
creased from 75 per cent to 85. 

In still another mill it has been possible to reduce the 
furnish for each run by about 10 per cent because of the 
low percentage of rejects. 

It is difficult to make generalizations in regard to cen- 
trifugal operation but there seems to be no question that 
dirt removal ranges between 85 and 90 per cent on all 
grades of paper which are now being centrifined. That is 
not to say that the centrifugal is a cure-all for dirt. It is 
simply the last link, so to speak, in the chain of dirt re- 
moving devices that, begins in the pulp mill and follows 
through with knétters, pulp screens and paper machine 
screens. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORT 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 8, 1933 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
American Express Co., Saturnia, Trieste, 2 cs.; Stand- 
ard Products Corp., Ile de France, Havre, 71 cs.; Sanita 
Wrapped Products Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 31 cs. ; 
De Manduit Paper Corp., Pr. Harding, Havre, 141 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
3ernard & Co., Amer. Trader, London, 2 bls. 


J. E. 


PAPERHANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Port Freemantle, London, 2 bls. 


PRINT 

Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 
58 rolls; J. Madden Corp., Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 
109 rolls; J. Madden Corp., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 132 
rolls; W. H. Bell, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 4659 rolls; 
Baldwin Paper Co. Inc., New York, Hamburg 92 rolls. 


News 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., 


PRINTING PAPER 


C. Steiner, New York, Hamburg, 4 bls., 3 cs.; E. 
Dietzgen & Co., New York, Hamburg, 5 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
Yardley & Co., Amer. Trader, London, 1 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Amer. Trader, London 
2 cs, 
FILTER PULP 


——, New York, Hamburg, 50 bls. 
METAL CoATED PAPER 
Giobe Shipping Co., Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 29 cs. ; 
Bradley & Baker, Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 1 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 


Gevaert Co. of America, Minnewaska, Antwerp, 43 cs.; 
Phoenix Shipping Co., New York, Hamburg, 7 cs. 


Basic PAPER 
P. Puttman, Minnewaska, Antwerp, 9 cs.; Globe Ship- 
ping Co., New York, Hamburg, 28 cs. 
PHoto PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Mauretania Southampton, 4 cs. 


CoATED PAPER 


Chas. Happel, Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 2 cs.; Chas, 
Happel, New York, Hamburg, 40 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
3. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 6 cs. 


TRANSFER PAPER 


Atlantic F’d’g Co., New York, Hamburg, 7 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 


Van Oppen & Co., Pr. Garfield, Marseilles, 12 cs.; 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 1 cs. 


Cover PAPER 
International F’d’g Co., New York, Hamburg, 6 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Steffens Jones Co., Black Heron, Antwerp, 10 cs.; 
Roneo Co., Amer. Trader, London, 6 rolls; Keller Dorian 
Paper Co., Ile de France, Havre, 3 cs.; Wedeman God- 
knecht & Lally, Mauretania, Southampton, 2 cs.; Old 
Town Ribbon & Carbon Co., L. A. Christensen, Mar- 
seilles, 9 cs.; W. Bersch, New York, Hamburg, 3 cs.; 
National City Bank, New York, Hamburg, 5 cs.; Atlantic 
F’d’g Co., New York, Hamburg, 17 cs. 


Racs, Baccincs, Etc. 


, Tofuku Maru, Hamburg, 144 bls. rags; Castle & 
Overton, Inc., Black Heron, Antwerp, 74 bls. rags; Darm- 
stadt Scott & Courtney, Black Heron, Antwerp, 100 bls. 
rags; J. J. Ryan Sons Inc., Black Heron, Antwerp, 176 
bls. cotton waste; Castle & Overton, Inc., Volendam, Rot- 
terdam, 77 bls. bagging, 90 bls. rags; F. Stern, Volendam, 
Rotterdam, 112 bls. rags; Armstrong Co., Volendam, 
Rotterdam, 331 bls. rags; Chase National Bank, Amer. 
Trader, London, 23 bls. paper stock; J. Cohen & Sons, 
Inc., Laconia, Liverpool, 27 bls. rags; ——-, Pr. Harding, 
Hamburg, 162 bls. rags; Van Oppen & Co., Pr. Harding, 
Hamburg, 175 bls. bagging ; ——, Winona County, Dublin, 
104 bls. bagging; E. H. Silberman, Winona County, Man- 
chester, 25 bls. rags; G. W. Millar Co., Winona County, 
Manchester, 155 bls. rags; Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, 
Winona County, Manchester, 72 bls. bagging ; ——, Tran- 
sylvania, Glasgow, 50 bls. rags; American Express Co., 
Transylvania, Glasgow, 32 bls. rags; Philadelphia Natt 
Bank, L. A. Christensen, Valencia, 400 bls. rags; Chase 
National Bank, L. A. Christensen, Valencia, 411 bls. rags; 
D. P. Fornt, L. A. Christensen, Valencia, 211 bls. rags; 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., L. A. Christensen, ——, 358 bls. 
rags, 135 bls. bagging; G. W. Millar Co., L. A. Christen- 
sen, Barcelona, 164 bls. rags; ——, L. A. Christensen, 
Barcelona, 89 bls. tares; Keene & Arkus, L. A. Christen- 
sen, Barcelona, 260 bls. rags; Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, Hamburg, 122 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
New York, , 139 bls. rags. 
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Hipe GLUE 


——., Saturnia, Trieste, 304 bags; ——, Gen. von Steu- 
ben, Bremen, 225 bags; ——, New York, Hamburg, 192 
bags. 

Op Rope 


Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Saturnia, Trieste, 44 
coils; Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Gen. von Steuben, 
Bremen, 75 coils; Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Pr. 
Harding, Hamburg, 30 coils; Banco Coml Italiane Trust 
Co., Isarco, Naples, 34 bls.; Banco Coml Italiane Trust 
Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 89 coils; A. S. Wilson, Inc., 
Laconia, Liverpool, 68 coils; E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Amer. 
Trader, ——, 161 coils; , Amer. Trader, ——, 56 
coils. 


CASEIN 
D. C. Andrews & Co., New York, Hamburg, 60 bags. 


Cuina Cray 
Cc. B. Chrystal & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 56 bags. 


Woop PuLpP 


, Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 1050 bls. wood pulp; 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., Fred, VIII, Oslo, 120 bls. sul- 
phite, 20 tons; J. Manheimer, Volendam, Rotterdam, 50 
bls. wood pulp; Polarus Shipping Co., Lillemor, St. Peters, 
530 cords pulpwood; ——, Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 814 
bls. sulphite, 125 tons; Price & Pierce, Ltd., Haarfagre, 
Hernosand, 1200 bls. sulphite, 200 tons, 1200 bls. sulphate, 
200 tons; Castle & Overton, Inc., New York, Hamburg, 
1595 bls. wood pulp, 319 tons; Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 1200 bls. sulphate; Gottes- 
man & Co., Inc., Malmen, Sweden, 6989 bls. wood pulp. 


Woop Putp Boarps 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Pr. Harding, Hamburg, 75 bls., 
24 tons. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 8, 1933 
Halifax Power & Pulp Co., Gard Sheet Harbor, N. S., 
2276 tons ground pulp; International Paper Co., Ingola 
Nelson, N. B., 2400 cords pulpwood; Price & Pierce, 


Ltd., Haarfagre, Hernosand, 600 bls. sulphite, 100 tons, 
3600 bls. sulphate, 600 tons. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 8, 1933 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Blankaholm, 735 bls. 


wood pulp; Gottesman & Co., Inc., Blankaholm, Sweden, 
7100 bls. wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 8, 1933 


Atkinson Haserick & Co., Pr. Garfield, Genoa, 9 cs. 
wrapping paper; F. S. Webster & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 
6 cs. tissue paper; G. F. Malcolm, Inc., Laconia, Liver- 
pool, 24 cs. tissue paper; G. M. Graves Co., Inc., Transyl- 
vania, Glasgow, 776 bls. paper stock; Price & Pierce, Ltd., 
Haarfagre, Hernosand, 1500 bls. sulphite, 250 tons; Bulk- 


ley Dunton & Co., Haarfagre, ——, 450 bls., sulphate 25 
tons; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Blankaholm, , 125 bls. 
wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Eiffel, ——, 125 bls. 
wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Belos, ——, 250 bls. 


wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 8, 1933 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Haarfagre, Hernosand, 2970 bls. 
sulphitie, 495 tons, 1080 bls. sulphate, 180 tons; E. M. Ser- 
geant & Co., Haarfagre, Hernosand, 1500 bls. sulphate, 250 
tons, 3900 bls. sulphite, 650 tons; Bulkley Dunton & Co., 
City of Baltimore, , 675 bis. wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 8, 1933 


, Lucia C, Trieste, 35 bls. rags; Castle & Overton, 
Inc., Winona, County Manchester, 46 bls. rags; Castle & 
Overton, Inc., L. A. Christensen Barcelona, 64 bls. rags; 
Keene & Arkus, L. A. Christensen, Barcelona, 122 bls. 
rags; National Vulcanized Fibre Co., L. A. Cnristensen, 
Barcelona, 338 bls. rags; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Malmen, 
Sweden, 1230 bls. wood pulp. 


New Direct Mail Course 


Ben Sweetland, the well-known man of “letters,” has 
written a ten lesson course on “Sales Letter Writing and 
The Fundamentals of Direct Mail Advertising.” This 
course is the result of a request by the Six O’Clock Club 
of St. Louis that Mr. Sweetland prepare a course on let- 
ter writing for its members who are devoted exclusively 
to the study of letters. 

The author, who had been working for several years 
on a home study course, welcomed the opportunity to “try 
it out” in a personally conducted class. He proceeded to 
carry out his plans with great success. Mr. Sweetland 
starts his course with a lesson that strips letter writing of 
any mystery which might have surrounded it. There is a 
clear concise interpretation of the Sweetland Yardstick by 
which every business problem is measured. 

“T am not,” says Mr. Sweetland, “going to solve any 
problem for you. Why should I deprive you of the joy 
of solving your own problems. I am offering you some 
seeds. What you do with them is entirely up to you.” 

You are reminded that there is no trick to the writing 
of effective sales letters, and that anyone can write effec- 
tive advertising if they will constantly bear in mind the 
fundamentals contained in each lesson of the course. 

Mr. Sweetland is well qualified to write of sales letter 
writing and direct mail advertising. He is president of 
Sweetland Advertising, Inc., is one of the foremost mem- 
bers of the Direct Mail group, has won many direct mail 
awards, is author of many works on Direct Advertising, 
editor of a department in “Postage and Mailbag” that 
bears his name, and has handled over $7,000,000 of vari- 
ous clients’ money during the past ten years, 

Here is a practical course which shows you how to write 
effective sales letters. It is as fascinating as it is instruc- 
tive. In the quiet of home or office you will enjoy reading 
about how you need a “Yardstick,’’ “Success Conscious- 
ness,” Enthusiasm, Courage, Human Understanding, and 
many other fundamentals in order to get your story 
“across.” 

This course, “Sales Letter Writing and the Funda- 
mentals of Direct Mail Advertising” is published by the 
Gerding Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price $7.35. 


C. J. Chambers With Robert Gair Co. 


Clarence J. Chambers has concluded his engagement as 
board mill superintendent for Fraser Paper, Ltd., at Mada- 
waska, Me., and has accepted a similar position with the 
Robert Gair Company, at Haverhill, Mass. 


as 
la- 


he 
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LATEST _ 
MARKET REVIEW, 


EY oO 
New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNat, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1933. 


During the past week trading in the local paper market 
was quite lively. Demand for the various standard grades 
is unusually active for this time of year. Sales forces of 
the leading paper organizations continue optimistic. Prices 
are generally steady to firm. 

Sentiment in the news print paper market is improving 
and much is expected under the workings of the Industrial 
Recovery Act. Production is proceeding in sufficient 
volume to take care of current requirements. The price 
situation is practically unchanged. 

The paper board market is firm. Production of box 
board is being speeded up following the recent holiday lull. 
Prices are well maintained. The fine paper market is 
displaying strength. Tissues are moving in good volume. 
The coarse paper market is in a stronger position. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the ground wood pulp market. 
Operations both at home and abroad are practically keyed 
to consumption and the industry is in a sound statistical 
position. Recently advanced quotations on foreign and 
domestic grades are holding up well. 


Chemical Pulp 


Further advances were recorded in the chemical pulp 
market. No. 1 imported strong unbleached sulphite is 
now quoted at from $1.70 to $1.90; Mitcherlich unbleached 
at from $1.75 to $2.00; and No. 1 kraft at from $1.55 to 
$1.70, all on dock, Atlantic ports. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market is exhibiting a strong undertone. 
Foreign manila rope is higher and is now quoted at from 
$2.75 to $3.00, f.o.b. New York. The bagging market is 
buoyant. Foreign gunny is quoted at from $1.30 to $1.40 
and domestic gunny at from $1.25 to $1.35, f.o.b. New 
York. 

Rags 

Paper mill demand for new domestic rags is most per- 
sistent. Prices have risen sharply: New white shirt cut- 
tings are now offered at from $5.75 to $6.25. Several 
other grades are also higher. Roofing rags continue 
steady. The foreign rag market is sharing in the general 
improvement. 

Waste Paper 


The better grades of paper stock are decidedly firmer, 
especially hard and soft white shavings, and advanced 
prices have been reported. Quotations on book stock are 
also rising. Board mill demand for the lower grades is 
becoming more active after the holiday and prices are 
steady. 

Twine 

Conditions in the local twine market are quite satis- 

factory. Demand for the various grades is well up to 


average for the season. Prices continue firm and, with 
reports of concessions infrequent, the outlook for the 
immediate future is encouraging, to say the least. 


Wood Pulp Rate Hearings Opened 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 10, 1933—Hearings on the an- 
nounced intentions of New England railroads to increase 
import and coastal rates on wood pulp to midwest points 
were opened at 10 a. m. today at Hotel Lenox to continue 
for three days. Importers, receivers and various organi- 
zations object to the proposed increase and declare sug- 
gested rates would divert thousands of tons of woodpulp 
to other ports. Examiner McGrath of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is conducting the hearings. The new 
rates were promulgated last December, after strong op- 
position had been expressed at a public hearing by the 
New E england Freight. Association, and as many petitions 
were filed with the Interstate Commission asking that the 
proposed rates be suspended and investigated. 

Organizations filing the petitions included the Boston 
Port Authority, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the Foreign Commerce Club and the Maritime Associa- 
tion of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. At the direc- 
tion of the Mayor, Samuel Silverman, corporation counsel, 
is conducting the case of the city of Boston in coopera- 
tion with J. B. Campbell, senior counsel for the port 
authority. 


New Wrapping Paper Mill for Lancashire 


Workmen have begun to install in a St. Helena, Lanca- 
shire, factory special machinery for the manufacture of 
damp-proof transparent wrapping paper of a kind which 
has hitherto been imported from the Continent, states 
Industrial Britain. 

One of the directors of the company responsible for the 
introduction of this new industry, Lieutenant-Commander 
Kenworthy, formerly M.P. for Hull, states that about two 
hundred people will shortly be employed on the enterprise, 
and by next year work will probably be found for about 
a thousand. About eighty people are already being em- 
ployed on the preparatory work. 

The factory of the Nuera Artificial Silk Company has 
been acquired, together with the up-to-date viscose plant 
originally intended for rayon production. The transparent 
paper is made from the same basic material as rayon 
stockings, and special machinery is being installed for the 
manufacture of transparent paper from the viscose. 

The new industry is the outcome of an agreement be- 
tween a Belgian company—the Societe Industrielle de la 
Cellulose, of Ghent—and British interests, who are pro- 
viding part of the capital. 

The Belgian company, which also has factories in Italy 
and America, has been exporting large quantities of trans- 
parent paper to Britain. Under the new agreement, for 
which tariffs are largely responsible, this demand, as well 
as that for the rest of the British Empire, will be supplied 
from the St. Helens factory. 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, July 12, 1933. 


BLANC FIXE.—Business in the blanc fixe market is 
fairly active. Prices are hoiding to schedule without dif- 
ficulty. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per 
ton, in bulk; while the powder is selling at from 3 to 3% 
cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.-—The position of the bleach- 

powder market is practically unchanged. Contract 
ao are moving in fairly satisfactory volume. 
Bleaching powder is still quoted at from $1.75 to $2.00 per 
100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.— 
dard ground is quoted at 12 to 12% cents and finely 
ground at 13 to 13% cents per pound. Argentine stan- 
dard ground is selling at 12 cents and finely ground at 
12% cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Steadiness prevails in the caustic 
soda market. The contract movement is fairly heavy. 
Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.55 to $3.00; while 
the flake and ground at selling at from $2.95 to $3. 00 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is displaying 
strength. Contract shipments are moving regularly. Im- 
ported china clay is quoted at from $12 to $17 per ton, 
ship side; while domestic paper making clay is selling at 
from $4.50 to $12.00 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Trading in the chlorine market is fairly 
persistent. The contract movement is heavy for the time 
of year. Prices are holding to schedule. Chlorine is 
quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, 
in ton jots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is higher. The grades of 
gum rosin used in the paper mills are now quoted at from 
$5.35 to $5.40 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at works; while 
wood rosin is selling at $3.60 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Conditions in the salt cake market .are 
improving. Prices have advanced. Salt cake is quoted at 
from $14 to $14.50; chrome sale cake at from $13.50 to 
$14 per ton, at works; while imported salt cake is selling 
at from $14 to $14.50 per ton, on dock. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is exhibiting a 
strong undertone. Contract shipments are going forward 
in good volume. Quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at 
works, per 100 pounds are as follows: in bulk, $1.05; in 
bags, $1.30; and in barrels, $1.43. 

STARCH.—The starch market continues 
Contract shipments are moving at a steady pace. Prices 
are holding to schedule. Special paper making starch is 
quoted at $2.54 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at $2.91 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Demand for sulphate 
of alumina is well sustained. Prices are steady to firm. 
Commercial grades are quoted at from $1.25 to $1.46; 
while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to $2.05 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—tThe sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—While the domestic talc market is unchanged, 
imported talc is higher due to foreign exchange fluctua- 
tions. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, 
in bulk, at eastern mines. Foreign talc is selling at from 
$20 to $50 per ton, ship side. 
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The casein market is firm. Domestic stan-. 


Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. we 
CNG nn cbueeottes @ 38.00 
Bonds coccccccccoce ‘7s @53.25 
Andex ...eeceeeseees @12.00 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine ... 6.50 @15.00 
Su D iscctcece 625 > @1475 
Tub sized ..... ++. 4.50 @ 7.00 
maeine sized ..... 4.00 @ 5.00 
Book, Cased— 
pbadedoes 4.50 @ 5.25 
seeaceesees se 4.35 @ 4.85 
Coated and Enamel 5.25 @ 9.50 
Lithograph ....... 5.10 @ 9.50 
Tissues—Per kKeam 
White No. 1...... 60 @ .80 
White No. 2...... 55 @ .70 
Ant-Tarnish Mw 

SED | gaeeotve sss 75 @ _ .80 
nS arr 80 @ 1.00 
TR 662 see pss be 75 @ .80 
EE Gipscsiesae 65 @ .70 

Manila— 
Bees a ces ss. 9.00 @ 9.25 
No. 2 Jute....... 7.75 @ 8.50 
No. 1 Wood....... 4.00 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood....... 3.50 @ 4.00 
ee ee 3.37%@ — 
Fibre Papers— 

Yi ye 4.25 @ 5.50 
No. 2 Fibre. .. 4.00 @ 4.75 
Common Bogus ... 1.50 @ 3.00 

Screenings. ......... 2.00 @ 3.00 
Card Middles ....... 4.00 @ 5.00 
lassine— 
Bleached. om 25 

2s ae eee e=- 
BO,“ B. odhntcassae @2 — 
Bleached, basis 20 

occcces e-— 
” hidbeeey New Yorks 
News, ver ton-- 
Roll, contract..... 40.00 @ — 
oer SS Ey: 40.00 @ — 
wo sdesocucew 45.00 @ — 
Side. "Sun. baeueh ee 25.00 @ — 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic... 4.50 @ 4.75 
No. 2 Domestic @ 3.25 
Southern @ 3.25 
Imported ... on @ 3.50 
Boards—per ton— 

OWS. cccccccesecs 42.50 @45.00 
oa sauveaboent 37.50 @40.00 
Te  stesseseeaee® 40.00 os. 50 
= Boards....62.00 @70.00 
De RO os sane 52.50 5s. 00 
Standard 85 Test 
OO BARE. copccece 35.00 @37.50 


gl. Mla. LI. se 50.00 @52.50 
(F. b. Mill) 
Wood Pulp Boards. .70.00 @80.00 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 

No. 1 Yaseen 

Pn ghekdhskvid 24.00 @26.00 

yy Secceccocsoes 24.00 @26.00 

(F.o.b. Mill) 

No. 1 Domest and 

ee ee re 18.00 @26.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Suighive C Gmperet)— 


SS aaa 35 @ 2.70 
Easy situs’ *~ ¢ 130 @ 1.85 
No. 1 strong un- 

bleached 1.70 @ 1.90 
Mitscherlich un- 

bleached ....... 1.75 @ 2.00 
No. 2 Strong un- 

bleached ....... 1.60 @ 1.70 
NS GO 1.55 @ 1.70 
No. 2 Rrait....... 1.35 @ 1.45 

Sulphate— 
eee 2.25 @ 3.00 
(F. 0. b. Pulp Mill) 
Sulphite (Domestic and Canadian)— 
Bleached .......0+ i @ 3.75 
Kase Bleaching.... 1.60 @ 1.75 
ecccccccce 1.50 @ 1.65 
M toe bec un- 
Pree 25° @ 2.50 
Kraft (Domestic) . 1.50 @ 2.75 
Soda Bleached...... 2.25 @ — 


Domestic Rags 
New peas 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
“ ee 

White, No. 1. 5.75 @ 6.25 
Silesias SS ee 4.00 @ 4.50 
New Unbleached.. 6.75 @ 7.25 
New Soft Blacks.. 3.00 @ 3.25 
Blue Overall...... 4.25 @ 4.50 
OS See |)hC lS 
Washables ....... 1.75 @ 2.00 


ae Khaki Cut- 


Men's vont, apie 
New Mixed Blacks.. 2.50 
Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked ........ 3.75 
Miscellaneous .... 3.00 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked ........ 2.00 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.75 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ........ 1.75 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.50 
Black Stockings..... 2.50 
Roofing Rags— 
APA er -90 
De, SV ntcwaded sss 80 
a EY waene se bese 75 
SS. Orr ee -70 
WO. BA ‘cos ccdenes 65 


Foreign Rags 


New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings.. 1.50 
New Mixed Cuttings. 1.60 
New Light Silesias.. 3.50 
Light Flannelettes... 3.25 
Unbleached Cuttings. 5.50 
New White Cuttings 5.00 
New Light a: 25 
New Light Prints... 2.25 


Old Rags 
No. 1 White Linens. 6.25 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.25 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.25 
No. 4 White Linens. 2.00 
No. 1 White Cotton. 3.75 
No. 2 White Cotton. 3.00 
No. 3 White Cotton 2.50 
No. 4 White eee. 1.50 
Extra Light Prints.. 2.00 
Ord. Light Prints... 1.75 
Med. Light Prints. 1.55 
Dutch Biue Cottons _ 1.65 
French Blue Linens. 2.10 
German Blue Linens. 1.85 
German Blue Cottons 1.35 
Checks and Blues... 1.30 
Lindsay Garments... .1.10 
Dark Cottons....... 95 
Old Shopperies...... 85 
New Shopperies..... .80 
French Blues....... 1.50 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 
ae en 1.30 
wade aan s 1.25 

Wool Tares, light... 1.05 

Wool Tares, heavy... 1.05 

Bright Bagging aa ake 1.00 

Manila Rope- 

NS eos bao dary 2.75 
eae 2.50 
Small Mixed Rope... 1.00 

New Burlap Cut. 1.50 


Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign ee: 
Domestic 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings 
White ae 


éauuess .40 
2.25 
Hard White No. “2 2:10 
Soft White No. 1. 2.05 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless ........ 1.0 
Overissue Mag.... 1.0 
Solid Flat Book... 
Crumpled No. 1... .85 
Solid Book Ledger.. 1.50 


5 
5 
95 


Ledger Stock....... 1.05 
New B. B. Chips.... .65 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut..... 1.60 
New Cuttings..... 1.20 


Extra No. 1 old.. .90 
Bogus Wrapper... .70 
CE 0 505048 N 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales.. 1.20 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.10 
Strictly Overissue. .75 
Strictly Folded. 70 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .70 
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difficulty. 


100 HUDSON ST. 


‘‘Holweg’’ Multicolor Aniline Printers 
Built by the Pioneers.of Aniline Printing 


Remarkable results are being obtained today with Holweg Aniline Color 
Printing Machines both in bag making and in the production of printed 
sheets and reels or connected with other paper converting machinery. 


Machines for paper bags, cellophane bags. Fruit tissue printing and cut- 
ting machines with patented delivery working the thinnest paper without 


PADGETT & RICHMAN 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PERFECTION 
GUMMED PAPERS 


KKK that the Vlame Yrpilicr 


“THEY ARE ABSOLUTELY FLAT” 4 


ASK FOR SAMPLE BOOK 
WITH COMPLETE DATA AND PRICES 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO. inc 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Dietz Towel Interfolding Machines 


TOILET PAPER MACHINES 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 
(With or without perforations) 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 
For Making Wire-Stitched Toilet Tubes 
Sanitary Crepe Towel Machines, Roll Tighteners, Slitting and Re- 
winding Machines, Drop Roll Slitting Machines, Photo Mount Bevel- 
ing Machines, Rotary Card Cutting Machines, etc. 
Correspondence solicited 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 W. Fontaine Street 
Cor. Waterloo St. (between Front & Second Sts.) 
and below Diamond St. 


Phila., Penna., U. S. A. 


ClA'SIE|IIN 


Dependable 
Service 


oO BORDEN 


PRODUCT 


SR ane 


* Uniform 


Quality 


THE CASEIN MFG. COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, Inc. 
205 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Oldest and Largest Producers of Casein in America 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills (QQQG99095 


a 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 
and other AHoys 
punched for Centrifugal and 
Retary Screens, Pulp Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 
etc. “.065”" Round 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
63-66 FAIRMONT AVE. JBREBY CITY, N. 5 


For Repair Rolls 
At Lower Service Cost 


use 


Rodney Hunt “SHAF-TITE” Rolls 


WOOD — METAL — RUBBER 


Any Size, for all machines 


—=B 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 


Orange, Mass. 


63 Maple St. 


Hungerford Water Filters 


Inversand Zeolite Water 


Softeners 
(over 200 sizes) 


and 


Basex Greensand Zeolite 


1933 Catalog and Sample 
of Zeolite Sent on Request 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 


Twines 
(CF. o. b. Mill) 


Finisned = 
Dark, 18 basis.. 

j +" 18 hasis .20 
ute rapping, 3-6 er 
1s@ 

@ 


88 88969 


Tus eeace? 
4-ply and larger... .09%@ 
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Paper Makers Twine 
Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. 
White Hemp 
Java Sisal— 

No. 
New Zest Sisal. . 
¥ oss Y 


Bond 
Water Marked  Sul- 
hite Bond 

ite 


CHICAGO 


Manila Lined Chip.. 
Patent coated 
Container Lined— 
85 Test 
100 Test 


08% @ 
12%@ 


at. Ro 

Sulphite ......+0. 

Rag Content ..... 
writing 

Superfines ........ 
Book, Super ....... 
peck. 


Jute Manila No. 1. 
Manila, Sul. No. : ° 
Manila, Fm No. 


BOSTON 


Bagging 
(F. o, b. Boston) 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign 
Domestic 
Transmission Rope.. 
Mixed Strings 


toe Pp 1 
ute Carpet Threads. 
Gunny No. 


sicoer Burlap.... 

Scrap Burlap 

No. 1 Scrap Burlap.. 

Scrap Sisal 

Scrap Sisal tor surea 
ding 

Wool Tares, heavy... 

New Burlap Cutting. 

Australian Wool 
Pouches 

4 Baling Bag- 


®@®8 


BSERIG Salil 


QHOHQQ®D OOOO 


Paper’ Mill Bagging. . 
Bagging No. 2 
urlap 


Domestic Rags (New) 
F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt pa ad 


pocttee Writin 
1 Fine Writing. . 
: = Writing. 
ine Writin 
. F. Book... ° 


@QLQDH B® OOO 


F. o. b, destination in carload lots, 
. © b. mill in less than er lots.) 
At. Bogus .... .02 023% 
(Delivered New England Poinis) 
‘News Print role ++ 44,50 
Straw Board, rolls.009 — @35.00 
Straw Board i 4 , : 
Sheets, basis 358 to New Light Prints. 
pag @ 40.00 New White No, 1. 
Filled News Board. ~42. $0 @47.50 new wie to. 3. 
Chip Board @45.00 Mesias NO. 


my bo . New Black Silesias 
; Ne i ig (ire @42.50 noe. Unbleached. . 
@60.00 


Fan 
Washable 
Cottons—According to 
N ane Greta 
ew Black, soft. 
78s) Khaki Cuttings. 
@75.00 oO. D. Khaki ee 
7 Corduroy ... 
New Canvas. 
B.V.D. Cuttings 
Domestic Rags old) | 


F. o. b. Boston) 
04% 


(F. 0. b. Chicago) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 White Enve- 
lope cuttings ... 
No. 1 Hard White. 
No. 1 Soft White. 
Ledger & Writings. . 
—* k 


Manila Env. Cuts ... 
Ex. No. 1 ioe... 
Print Manila 
Overissue 


Patent 

Coated News Board- 
Bender 

Wood tulp Board .. 


Wood 28 
- Binder Boards 


a gel reenings. 

anila Tissue 
White Tissue 07% 0 

(Delivered Central Territory) aus bie 

News, per ton— No. 1 

Rolls, contract. “of. 0 @ 

Sheete 
Boards, 

Plain Chip 


Old Papers 

(F. o. b. Boston) 

Shavings— White No. 1— 
No. 1 Soft White.. 1.90 . Repacked 

No. 1 Old Manila 50 Miscellaneous 

White No. 2— 
Repacked 

Miscellaneous 


66° SF DB QHHHHHDHBDOO9O 


PHILADELPHIA 
Paper Khaki Cuttinge— 


(F. o. b. Mill) 


Solid Ledger Books. 
Overissue Ledge: Twos and Blues 
Steck . , Thirds and Blues 
Mixed Ledgers : . Repacked 
No. 1 Books, heavy. . Miscellaneous 
Ko. i Bote. Sent. - Black 4 
rumple itchless t 
Book Stock Wo. 1 = 


Bonds ....cseccceee 
OB ccccccscosce 
Writings— 
Superfine ........ 
— Fine ....... 
Fine 
Diam, We. B cocece 
Fine No. Z oe 
Book, 


New Black Mixed. 
Domestic Rags ( 
White No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
M. G. 


o 
Os 
269998 


Manila Env. Cuttings 1.25 
No. 1 Old Manila.. on 
Nout Reait, ews... 1.10 i a. Rigs 
Manila 90 @ 1. (F. o. b. Boston) 
No. 1 Mixed Papers. .574@ . Dark Sein. 1.00 
Print Manila a ©. New White Shirt Cut- 
Overissue News 80 @ . tin 

Old Newspapers j Dutc 00 
Box Board 5 @ . New Checks & Blues 2 50 
Corrugated Boxes. 1,2 
Screening wrappers. . 


Thirds ana 
Miscellaneous 
Repacked 
Black Stockings 

(Export) 

Roofing Stock— 
Foreign No. 1..... 
Repacked ...cce. 


Ba 
(F. o. geing 
Gusey., No. 1— 


Label 
No. 1 Jute Manila.. 
Manila Sul., No. 


®® ® GBH OOO 


Old Linsey Garments 103 


TORONTO 
(F.O.B. Cars Toronto) 
Paper . News, per ton— 
(F. 0. b. Mill) Rolls (contract)...45. 4 @ 
Bond— Sheets 50. @ 
ag ; Sulphite.... - 
‘= ite. 
‘olo: 


Sl 
ss 104 
% 


‘®QHHHOQHOSD 9OGGHS9GSS 08 


Seen Bogus.. 0. 

i Delivered Philadelphia) 
News Print Rolls....46.00 @5 
Straw Board 


Chip Board 40.00 
Wood Pulp Board...70.00 
evrve Koarde— 

No. 1, per ton 

No. 2, per ton 

Carload lots 
— F 


ce seovNmse 


(F. o. b. Milly 
10% Ground Wood..... --18.00 @20.00 
—s —_ ‘bleach @ 


B Sin 
Old Waste yl 


y | ss Minds ain 


4% 


3 
2 
0 


5 
9 


68 698080 80808 
NR eH Rt 


nu 
ne 


Bur 2.25 
New "Burlap Cuttings 2.00 Sones 


oll) 1. 
Best t Tarred, 3-ply... 2.00 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. ©. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No 1. 
New White, No. 2. 


Washable, No. 
Blue Overall J 
Cottons—<According to 
Washable, N 0 
a. 


Fan 
Sow "Black Soft... 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Phila.) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 

. 2 Hard White. 

Yo. 1 Soft White.. 

. 2 Soft White. : 


No. 1 Books, heavy. . 
No. 2 Books, light... 
No. 1 New Manila.. 
No. 1 Old Manila... 
Print Manila 
Container Manila.... 
Old Kraft 

Common Paper 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board Chip. 
Corrugated Board . 


458. 
loads) . 
0. 1 Coated’ and 
Lith 


(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 
Soft White 
White Blk. News.. 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ings 
Manilas— 
New Manila pa.» 
gy Manilas.. 


gf Overissue. 
Strictly Folde 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


Domestic Rags 


(Price to mills 
o. 


moan 
noo 
@BD® 


@ 
@ 
@ 


® 


@Q2®@B® ® ® 


o. b. Teronto: 


ite Shi 
Cutti 04% @ .04% 
Fancy tshirt Cuttings .02%@ .02% 


New Light Seconds .014%@ 
New Dark Seconds 1.50 $ 1.75 


Overissue News 
Old Newspaper 


®990008 98 88888 868 8G 808 8900 
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